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710,000 SAVED TO IOWA FARMERS IN STATE TAXES 
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This Issue and the Next 


FARM TAXES The average lowa farm 
COME DOWN will pay eight dollars less 
in state taxes in 1926 than in 1925. The 
article oh page 3 tells how the reduction 
was secured and gives the details on the 
reduction in each county. Some farmers 
got enough of a cut in state taxes in one 
ear t6 pay up their subscription to Wal- 
aces’ Farmer for the rest of their lives. 


H. = os The men who stood hy 

RE Secretary Wallace in his 
“ag oe the farmer are gradually being 
eliminated from the Department of Agri- 
culture. H. C. Taylor, chief of the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, is the last 
to go. Read -the editorial on page 4. 


DUSTING The copper carbonate treat- 
WHEAT ment for wheat smut seems 
to be easy and effective. Read about it 
on page 6. 


USING THE Some of our readers tell of 

RADIO their experience with radio 
in the article on page 11. The cow test- 
er’s letter is especially interesting. 











FOR THE FARM The furnishing article 

WOMAN \ on page 7 will interest 
most of our women readers. Additional 
home department material will be found 
on page 16. 


POULTRYMEN’S Mrs. Ashby tells more 

CONVENTION about the meeting of 
the American Poultry Association on 
age 14. Be sure to read “Breeding the 
00-Egg Hen.” 


igen OP AND We have said a good 

OWA deal in Wallaces 
aS. about the Danish method of de- 
veloping economical producers ,of pork. 
Danish hogs convert feed into pork more 
cheaply than our own, largely because of 
their breeding system. Why can not 
Iowa and the corn belt follow suit? 


wee OF THE The bull snake and 
ARM rats argument is re- 
ved on page 10. Another farmer ex- 


presses his views on pheasants. As al-. 


ways, this is a mighty interesting page. 


BOYS’ ANDGIRLS’ dt is time for the 
SECTION boys and girls who 
are to compete in the Pioneer Essay con- 


test to begin thinking about what they | 


are going to write. On page 1 of the 
Boys’ and Girls' Section we run a prize 
winner of last year. This may offer some 
suggestions, There is a new sort of puz- 
zie on page 2 and, of course, the August 
Message, the Four-H page and the Lone 
Scout page. 


AT THE [OWA Wallaces’ Farmer in- 

FAIR vites its friends to call 
at the publishing plant at Eleventh and 
Walnut streets or at the booth at the east 
end of Machinery hall during fair week. 


- THE NEXT The Iowa State Fair starts 
[SSUE this week and our next is- 
sue’ will have all the news about the boys’ 
and girls’ part in the annual show. The 
profit and loss charts for beef cattle, 
hogs and butter will appear as usual. 
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More than 


25,000 


boys and 3irls take part 
in Prize Competitions 
- inlowa State and 
County Fairs 





Among the best things in the world 
for Iowa’s youth are the lessons 
taught them through fair, clean com- 
petition at the state and county fairs. 
These twenty-five thousand boys and 
girls who annually groom their prize 
calf, pig, or work as a member of a 
team in other competition before 
judges at the State Fair and the va- 
rious Iowa fairs are gaining far more 
than the actual prizes for the vest 
exhibits, 
















They learn when they win 
that their success has been 
earned by hard work, and 
they realize that other tri- 
umphs in the future will al- 
ways follow consistent ef- 
fort. When they lose, but 
resolve to try again next 
year, the greatest good of 
all is achieved, for then the 
spark of courage is kindled 
which will always be their 
strength in surmounting 
discouragements and mis- 
fortune, 





The lesson of winning and retain- 


giving up, is taught through lowa 
fair activities for boys and yirls. 
Iowa's greatest crop is her youth. 
May this generation exceed our 
proudest records. 





A. C. Tucker, 
President 





Royal Union Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office Royal Union Life Building » Des Meines, Iowa 


Paid Policyholders Over ...............$ 19,000,000.00 
Insurance in Force Over ............... 138,000,000.00 


Issues all forms of up-to-date policies, furnish- 
ing complete protection for the entire family. 


ing modesty, and of losing but not- 
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Bis State T'ax Saving to Iowa Farmers 


Iowa Farm Land Will Pay $1,710,000 Less in State Taxes in 1926 Than in 1925 


N 1925, Iowa farm land paid $7,570,000 
| toward the expense of running the state 

government of Iowa. In 1926, Iowa farm 
land will pay only $5,860,000 toward running 
the state of Iowa. A reduction of $1,710,000 in 
lowa state taxes so far as lowa farmers are 
concerned, is a thing well worth while. 

This $1,710,000 represents only the savings 
made on the state land taxes. There will, in 
addition to this, be a saving on county taxes, 
‘which we believe will amount to ~ nearly 
$1,000,000 more. However, we can not get 
the exact figures on this for another month or 
two. But the state tax saving is now a defi- 
nitely settled matter, a tangible reality, to 
which we can look forward next year. 

The thanks of the farm- 
ers of Iowa are due to the 


Boy 1. A. Wallace 


tax paid per farm for state purposes in 1925, 
and the lower figure is the 1926 average tax 
for the same purpose. The upper map shows 
the saving in state taxes made per farm in 
each of the counties of the state. It will be 
noted that in every case the 1926 state tax 
per farm is less than in 1925, altho in some 
of the counties the average reduction is much 
greater than it is in others. In 1925, the 
farms of Lyon county, for instance, paid on 
the ayerage, toward running the state govern- 
ment, $52.09, or more than the farms of any 
of the other counties in the state. The low 
county in 1925 was Appanoose, with $22.86 as 


average. For 1926, Lyon county is cut to 
$39.85 and Appanoose to $17.17. 

Khe greatest saving to be made in 1926 is 
in Crawford county, with state farm taxes 
this coming year of $14.28 less, on the aver- 
age, than this year. Other counties with more 
than $10 savings are Audubon, Dickinson, 
Greene, Grundy, Ida, Louisa, Lyon, O’Brien, 
Osceola, Sac, Shelby, Sioux and Wayne. 

The counties with cuts of less than $6 a farm 
in the state taxes this coming year are Appa- 
noose, Davis, Jones, Monroe and Wapello. Near- 
ly all these are counties with rather small farms 
and with land values rather low. On a per- 
centage basis, these counties are probably being 
treated just about as fairly as counties where 

there are larger cuts. For 
example, a cut of $5.69 in 
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Bureau Federation and the 
Farmers’ Union to use ev- 
ery effort to bring in a 
large number of farmers 
before the state executive 
council in their equaliza- 


The average Iowa farmer will pay $8.10 less to the state in taxes in 1926 than in 1925. 
This map shows the savings for the average farm in each county. 















































































































000, or about $5 for each 
farmer. 

Iowa farmers have not 
yet received full taxation 
justice, for they are still 
paying more than twice as 
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On this page we present 227 farm money invested in 


two maps giving state farm 
tax figures by counties. 

€ upper figure in the 
_ wer map is the average 


1926 state t 


ax. 


The upper figure in the above map is the amount of state tax paid by the average 


farm in each county of Iowa this year. The lower figure is the 


this proposition will return 
a thousandfold to-the land 
owning farmers’ of the 
state. 
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TAYLOR FORCED OUT OF DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


AT would seem to be the Hooverizing 
of the Department of Agriculture con- 
tinues. When Secretary of Agriculture Jar- 
dine was appointed to his present position, we 
wished him the best of good luck. Many people 
said that he had been made secretary of agri- 
culture so as to represent the point of view 
of big business and of Secretary Hoover in par- 
ticular. We knew, however, that Secretary 
Jardine had a western farm background, and 
hoped that, in spite of the rumor, he would 
. Stand on his own feet. His Ames speech, how- 
ever, shook this hope very definitely. And now 
comes the firing of Doctor Taylor. 

Doctor Taylor has done more than any other 
one man, with the possible exception of the late 
Henry C. Wallace, to introduce the marketing 
point of view into the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There was a time when the Department 
of Agriculture seemed to think that the farm- 
er’s sole job was to produce as much food as 
possible without any thought as to methods of 
marketing or price. Doctor Taylor came into 
the Department of Agriculture in 1919, as head 
of the Office of Farm Management. He soon 
developed the dream, however, of establishing 
in the Department of Agriculture a Bureau of 
Agricultural Economies, which would have the 
function of looking at farm problems from the 
money-making standpoint, and especially from 
the point of view of what the money would buy 
in terms of human satisfaction. When Henry 
C. Wallace became secretary of agriculture, in 
1921, Doctor Taylor was able to take a long 
step forward in accomplishing his purpose. Sec- 
retary Wallace himself had long been thinking 
about ‘‘the money making and farm life’’ side 
of agriculture, as distinguished from the mere- 
ly productive side. He found in Taylor a kin- 
dred spirit, and they spent long hours together 
trying to figure out some way of helping the 
American farmer during the terrible depres- 
sion of 1921. Doctor Taylor is red-headed and 
a good fighter. So also was Secretary Wal- 
lace. They both believed whole-heartedly that 
in certain respects the American farmer had 
been given a ‘‘raw deal’’ during the depres- 
sion. They had the courage of their convic- 
tions, and so they fought. 

Secretary Hoover held the point of view that 
the business of the American farmer is to pro- 
duce, arid that agricultural marketing prob- 
lems shotild be handled by the Department of 
Commerce. Secretary Wallace resisted this 


point of view to the utmost, and so did Doctor 
Taylor. 

Doctor Taylor never came out as definitely 
for the McNary-Haugen bill as did Secretary 
Wallace. He did, however, say frankly and 
freely that he thought the McNary-Haugen bill 
would serve as the best training school in the 
economics of the tariff that the Americah farm- 
er had ever received. Incidentally, it is in- 
teresting to note as an aside that Charles J. 
Brand, who drafted most of the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill, was forced out of the Department of 
Agriculture soon after Secretary Jardine came 
in. So far as Doctor Taylor is concerned, how- 
ever, it seems probable that he incurred Secre- 
tary Hoover’s enmity not so much because of 
the McNary-Haugen bill as because of his stren- 
uous work in looking at farm marketing from 
a farmer standpoint rather than from a busi- 
ness man’s point of view. Doctor Taylor, for 
instance, worked hard to get special represent- 
atives of the Department of Agriculture placed 
in foreign countries to study the demand for 
farm products in those countries. It was an 
open secret in congress that the departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture were opposed to 
each other in this matter of the Department of 
Agriculture having representatives studying 
the nature of the demand for our farm prod- 
ucts in foreign countries. 

Doctor Taylor and Henry C. Wallace worked 
together continually in trying to help the 
American farmer to cut his supply of farm 
products to fit the demand for them. They 
developed agricultural forecasting as a method 
of helping farmers to lock the stable door be- 
fore the horse was stolen. When the situation 
was bad on American farms, Secretary Wallace 
and Doctor Taylor did not hesitate to tell the 
truth about the situation. Secretary Hoover 
did not like this, and he had his men develop 
an agricultural index to prove that the Amer- 
ican farmer was quite prosperous. Secretary 
Hoover has the point of view characteristie of 
some business men who feel that only the 
bright and happy side should be told and the 
pessimistic side, which is equally important to 
get a clear view of things, should be concealed. 

We have told only a small part of the situa- 
tion, but we have told enough so that our read- 
ers can readily see why it is that Secretary 
Hoover wished to get rid of the Taylor influ- 
ence.. Secretary Jardine has been sick ever 
since his return from the trip west., No one 
who has not had experience in official life can 
appreciate the influences that are at work to 
color one’s view of things. It is hard enough 
for a well man to resist and get a clear idea of 
what is going on. It is possible that Secretary 
Jardine would not have consented to the re- 
moval of Doctor Taylor if he had been a well 
man and had thoroly investigated and ana- 
lyzed the situation. Whoever is ‘responsible 
has, in effect, told farm folks who have been 
striving for equality for agriculture, to ‘‘go 
home and slop the pigs.”’ 





CORN PROSPECTS 


HE corn outlook changed very little the 

third week in August. Heat caused some 
deterioration in Kansas and western Nebraska. 
Prospects are still for a crop slightly above 
three billion bushels. 


YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Our Cli- Govt. 
matic Est. Aug.1 10-year Av. 1924 
Aug.24 Forecast 1915-24 Final 
PND « sciacscaieomansegniete 42.0 40.5 38.4 28.0 
BUAIIONS ccscccxveescsestecds 40.2 40.2 34.9 32.0 
DEASGOUTA .ccscecceeses +230.5 29.4 27.8 26.0 
NeDraska  ccocsccscecess 25.3 22.4 27.1 24.2 
PRD cscssrechoricssancvt 16.5 15.7 18.9 22.5 
POGURID  oncsilcccccssincens 43.5 43.0 35.5 25.4 
MOBI rt secses iste 46.7 45.7 38.0 26.0 


. FEEDING LAMBS 
ORE farmers are asking us about feeding 


lambs this fall than ever before in the his. 


tory of Wallaces’ Farmer. Evidently, thers 
is a widespread general interest in lamb feed, 


ing as a result of the fact that lambs have madg 


better profits than other kinds of livestock jp 
recent years. Also, it seems probable that this 
widespread interest in lamb feeding is likely 
to result in such keen competition for feeder 
lambs that it will be difficult to sell the fin. 
ished lambs high enough to make any profit, 
At this writing, in late August, feeder lambs 
are costing better than $14 a hundred. The 
United States Department of Agriculture esti. 
mates that there are 5 per cent more lambs 
this year than last year, but in spite of the in. 
crease in number, it seems that the increase in 
demand for feeders oh the part of corn belt 
farmers has been sufficient to make a very 
strong price. Of course, it is true that when 
50-pound lambs are taken out to the country 
and finished largely on pasture and the under. 
growth in corn fields, that they will make a 
good profit even tho there is no increase in 
price when they are sent back to market. The 
danger is that there may be a decrease. 

There are two general kinds of lamb feed. 
ing. In the one case, lambs are bought rather 
late in the fall or early winter, and are finished 
on grain and hay for a late winter or early 
spring market. This kind of lamb feeding was 
dealt with at some length by C. C. Culbertson, 
of the Iowa experiment station, in last week’s 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. The other type of 
lamb feeding, with which Mr. Culbertson did 
not deal, involves taking the lambs out in the 
late summer or early fall, finishing them chief- 
ly on pasture and the undergrowth in corn 
fields, and sending them back to market in the 
late fall or early winter. Because our readers 
have asked so many questions about this see- 
ond plan, we offer the following brief sug- 
gestions: 

First, buy lambs weighing around 50 to 55 
pounds, which are in fairly good flesh. See 
ond, put the lambs on rather short pasture for 
several days after they come from market, until 
the first keen edge of their appetite has been 
worn off. Third, turn them into the corn field 
at the rate of about six head per acre and 
watch them closely for a few days. If there is 
a good growth of rape or soybeans in the corn, 
it may be that ten head per acre will be all 
right. However, the mistake of turning too 


many lambs in the corn field should be avoided, _ 


or they will begin eating the ear corn. There 
are some folks who clean up their corn fields 
completely with lambs, and in this case they 
use from twenty to forty head per acre. If 
the corn is down badly, there is some likelihood 
of the lambs eating the ear corn. 

The immediate future prospects are. for 
strengthening wool prices, and this may have 
a favorable influence on lamb prices. 
theless, the interest of corn belt farmers ™ 
lamb feeding this fall is so widespread that we 
are a little afraid it will be overdone and that 
the price of the feeder lambs will be out of line 
with the price of the lambs when ultimately 
marketed. 





WHAT MAN MISSES 


J yELIGHT in natural beauty may be one of 

the greatest boons life has to give. Most 
people underestimate its value. Certainly our 
civilization does as a whole, else we should not 
have so many ugly cities, so many squalid small 
towns, so many waste places in the country that 
are made so by the deliberate act or the care 


lessness of man. John Muir said all this and # | 


good deal more in a sentence worth thinking 
over: ‘‘The forests of America, howevé 


slighted by man, must have been a great de 


light to God.”? | 
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.ODDS AND ENDS 


Almost every year, in August, a heavy rain 
with the wid comes along and tangles up 
the corn fields badly in many sections of the 
corn belt. Most farmers, therefore, will be in- 
terested in knowing that Bulletin 266 of the 
[Illinois station, recently off the press, tells 
what the Illinois experimenters have learned, 
after some five or six years of careful work, 
about the things which make corn go down. It 
seems that there are a few corn diseases which 
eause a little blowing down, but as a rule the 
big factor is the type of corn. The Illinois 
people have found that some strains will stand 
up much better than others, and that it is pos- 
sible by the inbreeding method to develop high 
yielding combinations which will stand un stiff 
and strong. Some sorts stand up splendidly 
until time of frost, and then go down as a re- 
sult of the first killing frost, whereas other 
sorts are immune to this type of frost damage. 
The IHinois people, when they planted the 
same kind of corn under different conditions, 
found that there was a tendency for corn plant- 
ed with three kernels per hill to go down much 
worse than corn planted with two kernels to 
the hill. Applying four or more tons of lime- 
stone per acre helps to make the corn stand up 
better. It seems, tho, that if the down-corn 
problem is to be satisfactorily solved, chief at- 
tention must be given to breeding stiff stalked, 
strong rooted sorts, which are not only re- 
sistant to wind and rain, but also to stalk 
breakage resulting from frost. J. R. Holbert, 
of Illinois, by inbreeding and crossing the in- 
breds, has developed high yielding eombina- 
tions which fulfill these requirements. I am 
certain, from what I know of the Illinois results 
as well as from my own personal experience 
with the crossing of inbred strains, that within 
fifteen to twenty years the damage from down- 
eorn in the corn belt should be reduced until 
it is only a fraction of what it is today. Even- 
tually I am sure that we will have strains of 
corn which will stand up straight enough so 
that winter wheat can be drilled in them almost 
every year in September. These stiff stalked 
sorts should also be eminently adapted to har- 
vesting with a corn picking machine. 


The United States is almost certain to in- 
crease enormously in wealth, power and _ pres- 
tige during the next thirty years. Moreover, 
it is probable that the middle-western farmer 


will come in for a small share of this prosper- * 


ity. Also, it is fairly certain that the United 
States, in order to realize this prosperity to 
the fullest, will have to face some problems to 
Which she has not given much thought as yet. 

I have been much disappointed in the 
thought given by our republican politicians to 
matters of international economics. /They have 
been enthusiastic about the Dawes Plan and 
about the settlement of the debts owed to this 
country by England, Belgium, France and 
Italy. Apparently they do not realize that as 
& result of this situation, European countries 
Must sooner or later send us goods every year 
Which are worth several hundred million dol- 
lars more than the goods which we send over 
there. Apparently they do not realize what 
this means so far as tariff policy is concerned. 
Worst of all, from the farm standpoint, they 
do not realize what it means to the prices of 
those farm products which Europe used to buy 

fore the war and of which we are still pro- 
weing an exportable surplus. I have yet to 
meet a republican politician who would face 
this issue fairly and squarely. I was raised a 
republican, and practically all of my relatives 
and associates have been republicans. Wal- 

tes’ Farmer has always been ‘strictly non- 
Partisan in its stand on political matters, al- 
a throwing its influence on the side of mea- 
ures helpful to farmers without regard to 


party. Without taking a partisan viewpoint, 
I think that I can say frankly that if the south- 
ern democrats will do some clear and coura- 
geous thinking on international trade balances, 
war debts, and reparations, as they bear on 
farm problems, they may be able to develop 
many points of contact with the farmers of the 
middle-west. One of the great national needs 
of the next twenty years is to break down the 
barriers which have separated the middle-west- 
ern farmer from the southern farmer. 

I note that Representative Cole, of Towa, has 
just returned from Europe, and is quoted as 
saying that there is no market in Europe for 
our farm produets. Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been saying steadily for five vears that Europe 
might take our stuff at bargatn prices, but 
that it would be impossible for her to pay our 
farmers profitable prices, especially as long as 
the east maintains its high tariff on manu- 
factured products. Two years ago we reached 
the conclusion that the effective way out of 
this situation would be to have a government 
export corporation so that the low price paid 
by Europeans for our surplus would not de- 
press unduly the domestie market for our farm 
produets. It is rather astounding that Repre- 
sentative Cole, given exaetly the facts to work 
with, reaches the opposite conelusion. At any 
rate, he is quoted as saying: 

‘Tf we organize an export corporation, where 
will we sell the products ?”’ 

The report further quotes him as saying that 
Representative Dickinson’s plan would not 
work on this account. To us, it seems that it is 
exactly for this reason that we must have a 
government export corporation. If Represent- 
ative Cole does not support the Dickinson bill 
in the coming congress, we trust that he will 
get ready to support a strenuous campaign for 
reducing the acreage of corn and holding the 
supply of hogs down to a basis where there will 
be no surplus to export to Europe. However, 
it must be remembered that Representative 
Cole voted for the MeNary-Haugen bill in 1924, 
and perhaps his attitude on the Dickinson bill 
has been wrongly interpreted by the press. 





I have just finished reading Bulletin No. 
1341 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, on ‘‘Ear Type in Corn.’’ This bul- 
letin tells why it is that show corn is often- 
times lower in yielding power than corn which 
has not been selected for show. Starting with 
a strain of Boone County White, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture corn people built up six 
different sub types. One sort was selected year 
after year for eight years for twenty or more 
rows of rough kernels, whereas, another sort 
was selected year after year for the same length 
of time for twelve rows of smooth kernels. In 
between these extreme types were various other 
sub strains, in each of which an effort was 
made to fix the uniformity of ear with respect 
to number of rows and roughness of dent. 

The utility corn show people of Illinois might 


expect the slender,’smooth rowed strain to yield . 


the most, whereas the Indiana corn show people 
might expect the many rowed rough sort to 
yield best. As a matter of fact, all of the sub 
strains yielded from 8 to 15 per eent less than 
the original variety. Selecting for a uniform 
ear type was a positive damage to the yielding 
power of the corn. When crosses were made, 
however, it was found that those crosses which 
produced ears with fourteen to sixteen rows 
yielded most, and those with eighteen or more 
rows yielded least. 

Practical corn farmers have long known that 
it is poor policy to plant only seed of the sort 
which wins prizes in the corn shows. In fact, 
some of the men who have specialized in win- 
ning corn show prizes have deliberately plant- 
ed at least three different types of corn in 
their fields, so as to maintain their yielding 


power. Apparently, it takes many types of 
corn to make a high-yielding strain, just as it 
takes many types of people to make the right 
kind of a world. - 

H. A. WALLACE. 





PROGRESS IN DANISH HOG BREEDING 


ACK in 1907 the Danes stopped guessing in 

their hog breeding operations. Previous 
to that time they had been following exactly 
the same plan we .have here in the United 
States. At that time they discovered that it 
tooky on the average, 410 pounds of feed to 
make 100 pounds of gain, but that the pigs out 
of some sows gained much more economically 
than the pigs out of other sows. That was the 
reason they started their register of merit for 
brood sows, about which we have talked so 
much in Wallaces’ Farmer in recent years. 

Last week, Dr. Ellinger, of Armour & Com- 
pany, told us that he had just received the 1925 
report for several of the Danish swine experi- 
ment stations, and that one lot of pigs out of 
sow No, 60, by boar D H, had made 100 pounds 
of gain on 298 pounds of feed. This was with 
pigs growing from 31 pounds in weight to 201 
pounds, and so far as we know is the best ree- 
ord which has ever been made anywhere. The 
average of all lots is now about 360 pounds of 
feed for 100 pounds of gain, as compared with 
410 pounds when the experiment started. In 
other words, the Danes, by breeding their hogs 
for function as well as form, have made them 
12 per cent more efficient in using feed. 

For two years the lowa~experiment station, 
at Ames, has been considering this matter of 
starting experimental work’ after the Danish 
style. Definite propositions have been put be- 
fore the Ames people, but apparently they 
think that hogs are a minor industry in the 
state of Iowa and that the state can’t afford 
to put much, if any, money on the proposition 
of discovering better methods of hog breeding. 
This is an astounding situation whieh will, if 
it continues, be a definite handicap to our farm- 
ers in building up the kind of a civilization we 
ought to have here in Iowa. 


‘ 





CORN PRICE PROSPECTS 


A NUMBER of our readers have been writing 

in asking about how high old corn prices 
will go before the new crop becomes available. 
Earlier in the summer we replied that we 
thought it would pay to hold old corn for a late 
August or early September market. It now 
seems, however, that prospects for a large new 
corn crop are so good, except in northwestern 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, that old eorn may 
not advance so very much in price from present 
levels. We have thought right along that a last 
minute shortage would develop whieh eould 
easily result in an advance of 10 or 15 cents a 
bushel. It seems now, however, that the corn 
using industries will not go much beyond $1 
with such a good new corn crop in prospect, 
and that cattle and hog feeders are doing their 
best to get along without buying corn, in the 
hope that very soon they will have cheaper new 
corn available. There is still a chance that old 
corn will strengthen 5 or 10 cents a bushel be- 
fore October 1, but the good August rains have 


‘made it fairly certain that we shall not have 


any unusual rise in old corn prices. It will be 
decidedly dangerous to hold old ¢orn after the 
20th of September. 





Farming has never reached perfection in any 
country; but the prosperity of farming depends 
largely on the bright, intelligent men and finally on 
the bright, intelligent boys who are always alert for 
improved methods in every department, and after 
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carefully studying them, adopt them and improve os 
upon them, and thus lift their neighborhoods out of 





the ruts.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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DISEASE that is capable of destroying 

A 75 per cent or more of a wheat crop and 

which will also besmirch the good wheat, 

constitutes a serious menace, Such a disease is 

_stinking smut. Many farmers have not real- 

ized the presence of this pest till their wheat 
was docked at the elevator. 

The peculiar character of this disease is that 
the head is not destroyed, but the interior of 
the kerne! is filled with the stinking black smut 
dust. These smut filled kernels are broken in 
the threshing machine, spreading the disease to 
the surface of the wheat. Furthermore, the 
smut clinging to the machine will spread the 
disease to the next wheat threshed. This char- 
acteristic makes stinking smut a threshing ring 
disease. Once free of the disease, a threshing 
ring is practically certain to remain free unless 
infested seed is brought in from some other 
place. 


The Copper Carbonate Dust Treatment 


The easiest and most effective means of con- 
trolling stinking smut is the copper carbonate 
dust treatment. 
thoroly covering the wheat seed 
with the copper carbonate dust, 
using two or three ounces to the 
bushel.’ Under ordinary conditions 
two ounces is sufficient, but when 
the wheat is heavily infested it is 
better to use three ounces. The most 
important consideration in the 
treatment is the very thoro mixing 
of the wheat with*the powder. Cer- 
tain farmers have tried to apply 
the carbonate by thoroly stirring 
the wheat with a hoe or shovel sim- 
ilar to mixing concrete, but the 
treatment was not successful. The 
wheat and copper carbonate must 
be tumbled around together in a re- 
' volving box or barrel fixed on an 
axle. When properly applied, cop- 
per carbonate is the best and safest 
treatment of wheat that has ever 
been devised. 

Experience has shown that the 
copper carbonate best suited to this 
treatment is a special finely ground 


This treatment consists in 


DUSTING WHEAT TO GET RID OF SMUT 


Copper Carbonate Dust Treatment Is Effective and Easily Applied 


By ©. T. Gregory 


Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 


powder. There is a kind of powder*used in the 
arts that is much too coarse for wheat treat- 
ment. A precaution that must be observed in 
this treatment is to cover the mouth and nose 
with a damp sponge or wet cloth, to prevent 
breathing the dust. Moreover, it is best not to 
do the treating in a closed room. Several cases 
of sickness have been reported from too contin- 
uous breathing of the carbonate. One peculiar 
effect that the writer has noticed is that when 
copper carbonate is inhaled, tobacco smoke 
tastes sweet. 

During the past two years a curious kind of 
difficulty in the use of this dusted wheat-has 
been encountered. The germination is not in- 
jured, but the drills have been broken while 
drilling the treated wheat. It is well known that 
dusted wheat seed takes on a peculiar gritty 
feeling, and_ experiments at the Purdue station 
have shown that the treated seed flows less 
freely than untreated seed. There is apparent- 
ly considerable friction between the treated 





grains. Farmers of two separate localities jp , 
Indiana have reposted various kinds of. injury 

to their drills, but our tests indicate that thig \ 
friction between the treated seed does not caiigg 

this trouble. Reports from Oregon indicate % ed 
that moisture acting on the copper carbonat, & eit! 
causes a sort of cementing. The preeautions § —t 
which are to be gathered from this experiengg & clo! 
are that when treated wheat is left in the dri] & lor 
over night where dew or rain could moisten & be’ 
the grain, care must be taken in starting the #& ané 
drill in the morning. In such eases it is claimed ® tim 
that tapping the drill to break any such crugt & exp 
will overcome the trouble. It is also possible ® mé 
to use the oat side of the drill, slowing dow, & nis 
the speed of the feed disks, and in other ways & che 
changing the adjustment of the parts so that & pie 
it will be possible to plant the proper amount §& ere 
of wheat. hat 


Treated Wheat Will Not Harm Chickens 


A question that is frequently asked by farm. § tas’ 
ers is, ‘‘ Will this treated wheat harm the chick. §& fitt 
ens if they eat it?’’ To answer this, the veteri. @ pre 
nary department at Purdue fed wheat that had & rat 

been treated with various kinds of ®& fav 








A box set on an axle, used by a group of farmers in Howard county, Indiana. 


copper carbonate. For thirty days 2 
the chickens received treated wheat @ mal 
as a part of their ration, and for @ tha 
nine consecutive days they were fed @ fur 
nothing but such wheat. In no case & bev 
was there any noticeable sign of ine & 0 
jury to the chickens. It would ap. & est 
pear from this that no possible harm § Wb 
could be done to chickens eating*the & Pe! 
copper carbonate treated wheat, tho & tin 
we would not recommend any exten. # 1 
sive use of such wheat. sz 

When everything is taken into § st 
consideration, it seems that no bet me 
ter, easier, safer or cheaper method Bu 
of seed treatment can be found § 
than the copper carbonate treat — Wh 
ment for the stinking smut of wheat, & P*! 
However, for oat smut this treat pie 
ment can not be recommended, ex val 
cept on the hull-less oats, since the up 
powder will not penetrate between bei 
the oat glumes to kill the smut a §& *" 
does formaldehyde. od 





ACID PHOSPHATE FOR CLOVER AND OATS : 


Fertilizer Helps Yield of Oats and Makes Better Stand of Clover 


. 


plication of about 125 pounds per acre 

of acid phosphate, except a narrow strip 
near the corn field. This strip is shorter and 
has fewer grains on each head of oats. The 
line dividing it from the treated portion is 
quite distinct the whole length of the field: A 
count of the grains on each head in the area 
treated with the acid phosphate, and a similar 
count on the untreated area showed that the 
increase was something like 25 per cent. 

As nearly as possible, the acid phosphate 
was applied at the rate of 125 pounds per acre. 
Adding the cost of the labor required to apply 
it, to the cost of the material, puts the total 
charge at about $2 per acre on the crops that 
benefit from it. 


Phosphate Advanced Growth of Oats 


A part of the field had the acid phosphate 
applied with the application of manure that 
was made during the winter of 1923 and 1924. 
The rest of the field was covered at seeding 
time in the spring of 1925. The entire field 
had an application of manure at the time the 
portion had the phosphate applied with the 
manure. The oats on the land that had the 
phosphate applied a year or more before this 
crop, is farther advanced in maturity than 
~ the rest of the field. 

These oats were all sown the same day and 


On twenty acres of oats all had an ap- 





Bp J. J. Newlin 


covered in two days. The oats that are a little 
earlier were covered with the disk later than 
were the ones which had received the acid 
phosphate. ’ 

The interest in acid phosphate was started 
because of fhe better oats and the better yield 
of alfalfa on a strip of Iand at one end of a 
field. Inquiry developed the fact that this 
end of the field had previously had an ap- 
plication of phosphate in some form. <A trip 
to Ames last summer showed that the clover 
had made much better yields there where phos- 
phate was applied. It was also learned that 
a light application of the phosphate had made 
the difference between a stand and a failure 
in clover seedings where other things were un- 
favorable. It was this difference in the elo- 
ver that induced me to try out the aéid phos- 
phate on the field of oats. 

There is still a stand of clover in the oats 
this dry year. I was not expecting to get 
returns on the acid phosphate till it came time 
to mow the clover, and then after that plow 
it up and grow acorn crop. Some men report 
that the phosphate has increased their yields 
of corn. So far here the acid phosphate has 
had no noticeable effect on my corn crop. 

It is well to add that this is not the typical 
Towa soil, but is a lighter soil with a little more 


sand in it. It does not have a elay subsoil nee 
immediately under the surface soil. Obser- 
vations which have been made by the exper @ 4, 
ment stations and by farmers seem to indicate tal 
that corn does not respond to acid phosphate & «4 
in cases where the air is easily and freely ad 
mitted into the soil, as it is here. Favorable & 4, 
reports have, however, been made when heavy @ 4, 
soils have been treated with acid phosphate @ ,,. 


previous to the growing of a corn crop. sh 
Will Boost the Corn Thru the Clover . 


This much is certain, however. If the pho® bu 
phate makes clover grow more easily and big tir 
ger, the clover will in turn boost the corm 


yields which follow. di 

In addition to the experiments that are be tr 
ing conducted on my farm, one of my neigh- on 
bors applied acid phosphate to his oat land in 


last spring. This man did not have enou ba 
of the phosphate to cover the entire field, in 
he spread it only on the higher ground.  & y 
order to accomplish this, he drove the spreadet 
in a sort of a semi-circle around the side 0 
the hill. Early in the season, this neighbor 
reports, the exact line between the treated an 
the untreated line was easily noticeable @ 
the color of the oats, and after the grain h 
attained some growth the difference was 

ily seen. This is on typical land for Polk 
county, Iowa. a 
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CUTTING DOWN FURNISHING COSTS 


Home Equipment That Is Useful, Attractive and Inexpensive 


OT so many years ago, the general idea of 
N a desirable home seemed to be that of 

having a house bigger and more crowd- 
ed with furniture than the houses belonging to 
either one’s friends or enemies. In those times 
—the days of walnut and horsehair and gilded, 
elothespins strung by pink ribbons to the par- 
lor chandelier—it was firmly believed that to 
be well furnished a house had to be expensively 
and stuffily ‘‘stoecked.’’ Thank goodness, that 
time is past! Today we sensibly realize that an 


By Rene and Harold Hawkins 


when it is painted in the deeper, heavier colors, 
such as garnet, deep gray, blue, brown, black, 
ete. Then, too, wicker in these substantial 


shades mingles easily with other types of fur- 
niture. Such chairs eost about $7 to $15 each— 
depending upon the size, shape and quality. 
The cheaper chairs usually. come without cush- 
ions and are unpainted. Plain lines in a wicker 
chair are best. A cheap, comfortable, good- 





expensively furnished home 
may be very badly fur- 
nished indeed, while with 
cheapest materials and 
pieces of furniture gath- 
ered from even the second- 
hand store (not the more 
expensive ‘‘antique deal- 
ers’’), a house ean be so 
tastefully and attractively 
fitted up that not even a 
professional interior deco- 
rator would venture to find 
fault with it, p 
Yet why is it that so 
many folks think at present 
that heavy over-stuffed 
furniture simply must be 
bought for the livng-room ? 
To begin with, the cheap- 
et of such pieces are 
what might be called ex- ; 
pensive, and to end with, more than half the 
time they are entirely too big for the living- 
room of the average house. True, a medium- 
sized room will often accommodate one over- 
stuffed piece, such as a big wing chair or a 
medium-sized or small davenport, quite nicely. 
But the average sized room can not begin to 
comfortably accommodate the sets of three in 
which modern overstuffed furniture so often 
persists in being sold. Then, too, the third 
piece in an overstuffed set of these triplets in- 
variably is a rocker. A rocker of any sort takes 
up enough floor space and elbow room without 
being of the mumps variety! Bear in mind, 
when making a list for furnishing a new house, 
or refurnishing an old one, that to de without 
one or two of the usual three overstuffed pieces 
is to save quite a few dollars for the purchase 
of really necessary and more desirable articles. 


Wicker, Willow or Reed Chairs 


Wicker, willow or reed chairs can be made 
quite as comfortable as overstuffed ones. Con- 
sider that they cost less, that they are more 
sanitary, and that they can be cleaned and 
moved more easily. Such chairs should, how- 
ever, have very thick seat cushions. Splendid 
tailored ones can be ordered from. the furniture 
shops or department stores for about $3 each, 
uncovered. Thin back cushions (not more than 
three-quarters of an inch in thickness if they 
are to be really comfortable) should be fitted 
and tied to the upper part of the chairs. These 
should cost from 50 cents to $1 each uncovered. 
However, both seat and back cushions can be 
made at home. Hair makes the best stuffing, 
but old cotton or wool quilts cut into chair fit- 
tings will give comfort. 

If anyone should feel the need of more pad- 
ding, especially at the base of the spine, a little 
lriangular pillow, measuring about ten inches 
each of its three sides, is splendid for tuck- 
ig into chair and human hollows. Seat cushion, 
back rest, and the ‘‘eomfy’’ pillow are nicest 
lM appearance when all are covered with the 
‘ame material—possibly a gaily flowered cre- 
‘onne--for the little pillow is part of such a 
¢ air’s upholstering. 

Vicker, reed, willow and grass furniture, all 
of Which are often spoken of as ‘‘wicker,’’ are 
a great help in furnishing well and attractive- 
Y where the pennies must be counted, for such 
ain now considered as good for the 

lving-room as for the summer porch. 


_Pecially is it suitable for use in all seasons 


ec 














Cheesecloth curtains of golden yellow and un- 
painted furniture finished at home save both 
the pennies and dollars. 


looking wicker chair is called the ‘‘Bar Har- 
bor’’ style. For three or four dollars more the 
same type of chair can be gotten with broader 
arms, adding greatly to its comfort. 

The question of rugs is usually a trying one 
to folks with slim purses. Our own first ecover- 
ing for the living-room floor was a 7x9 hit-or- 
miss patterned rag fug that cost us $12. It 
looked genuinely charming with our grass and 
wicker furniture and our painted pieces as 
well. When in two years.the rug became faded 
from cleaning, we had it dyed dark blue, and 
it obligingly served for two years longer. Now 
it serves for the sewing room. ‘The smaller 
braided and crocheted rag rugs cost little but 
time and the energy of collecting the material. 
These little rugs are charming for the bed- 


rooms, and for extra rugs in the living-room - 


itself where the furnishings are in simple 
taste. We had, too—as we have yet—some so- 
ealled ‘‘Chinese grass’ chairs. These are both 
exceedingly comfortable, quite inexpensive 
(huge arm chairs and large rockers being from 
$10 to $13 each), are roomy, broad »rmed and 
inviting. Because of their soft and yielding 
texture they need only the thimnest of ready- 
made, 50-cent seat cushions, and require no 
back cushions whatever. These chairs are fair- 
ly durable. With them we have never felt the 
need of the overstuffed variety, which would 
have cost us ever so much more money. 


Draperies, Curtains and Shades 


At the beginning of our housekeeping, drap- 
eries, and curtains, and shades, for all of the 
windows were simply out of the question. One 
of the three we thought we might manage, but 
the triple set of three we knew we could not. 
Then came the solution—deep, golden-yellow 
cheesecloth, the better grade, at 20 cents a yard. 
We at once tried curtaining one room with it. 
So beautifully did its warm hue mellow the 
glaring light and at the same time add eolor to 
the room that, considering our slim purse, the 
shades and draperies became quite unnecessary, 
Two full widths of the cheesecloth (buy that 
not less than three-quarters or a yard wide) 
were used at each window. This width used for 
half a window will give close, rich folds. With 
such hangings our rooms had a beautiful glow 
that the more expensive curtaining we had at 
first planned could not have given them. How- 
ever, rooms where small children are put to 
rest or sleep during the day, and a soothing 
dimness is required, should have dark colored 
shades as well. 

It is a mistake for the person of very limited 
means to spend money upon pictures for hang- 
ing on the walls, so easy is it in these luxurious 
days to cut really fine colored prints from the 
magazines, Almost any old frames which will 
fit these prints (often the prints can be cut 
down to fit the frames without spoiling the pic- 
tures) will prove suitable if painted in a dull 
gloss black or in a col- 




















Second-hand pieces often look charming when repdinted and recovered. 





a bdo viewls ») | or that duplicates one 
 ¢ oh + a ee ; of the colors used in 
it: Ee Copan the print. Ornaments 


Oe 35) wae should, indeed, be the 
, ‘+ last things upon whieh 
the person with a slim 
purse should ‘think 
of spending money, 
but carefully selected 
pictures are always a 
delight and truly dee- 
orative in a room, and 
the few pennies that 
are given for second- 
hand frames, rejuve- 
nating paint and per- 
haps glass, are well 
spent. And, while we 
are speaking of orna- 
ments, a word to the 
thrifty: With any 
paint of whatso- (Com- 
cluded on page 13) 
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Throw the Rooms Together 


OST readers who have asked us 

about the remodeling of their 
farm homes seem to have overlooked 
one very simple but effective method 
of making their homes more conveni- 
ent and more attractive, and that is 
by cutting out of the partition between 
living room and dining room and re- 


placing the door with a cased open- 
ing or archway. Only those who have 
actually made this change can real- 
ize what a wonderful difference it 
makes. 

The rooms are both made more us- 
able so far as the space is concerned. 
No doors have to be watched and 
chairs or other furniture can be used 
right in the opening if desired. The 
two rooms are thrown into one and 
part of a party can be seated in either 
room if desired. Passing from one 
room to the other is much quicker. 

The general appearance of the 
rooms is greatly. improved, as the 
visitor in either room can Jook thru 
and with nice woodwork the appear- 
ance is thus much improved. 

Even where before both rooms 
were rather dark and ill-lighted, cut- 
ting out the larger part of the parti- 
tion makes the total light available 
for each room and thus practically 
doubles the availanle amount of 
light. This is even more noticeable 


after night and overhead electric 
lights turned: on. Lighting up one 
room throws a very considerable 


amount of light into the other room 
and enables one to move around in 
it easily without having to feel one’s 
Way, as is the case where there is 
a door between. 

What shape and size should such 
an opening take? No rule can be 
given, as no one style will please 
everyone and almost any style is good 
if properly worked out. I have lived 


in homes with four-foot openings with . 


sliding door, six-foot openings with 
folding doors, six-foot openings with 
no door but with fancy filigree work, 
and now am living in a home with a 
12-foot opening (about four-fifths the 
width of the room) with perfectly 
plain opening with simple pillar about 
a foot from each side. I am quite sure 
we prefer the present arrangement to 
any we have had before. 

Sliding doors are convenient some- 
times between hall and living room, 
where it is desired to heat one room 
and not the other; but in two or 
three homes in which I have lived 
where there were sliding doors, the 
doors were never closed except by 
the children at play. Sliding doors 
add considerably to the cost of con- 
struction, since they require a double 
wall construction with two sets of 
studding far enough apart to let the 
door slide between. Usually the use 
of a sliding door restricts the size of 
the opening to about one-third to one- 
fourth the width of the room. Also it 
is difficult to make such walls tight. 

Folding doors are usually more or 
less in the way. Also they usually 
are noisy and have a disagreeable 
habit of sticking just about the time 
one tries to close them. We prefer a 
large opening with no way of closing 
it except by means of a neavy curtain 
which normally is drawn back and 
fastened by means of a looped cord, 
but which can be drawn across the 
opening when desired. 

My advice to readers who are plan- 
ning on building or remodeling is to 
consider very seriously a simple gen- 
erous-sized cased opening between 
living room and dining room and also 
' from the hall, where there is one.—I. 

W. Dickerson. 
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Making the Home Comfortable 


By JULIET LITA BANE 
American Home Economics Association 


ERE are some suggestions that 
may help to make the farm home 
a comfortable plate in which to live. 

For physical comfort we must feel 
warm enough and yet have plenty of 
fresh air. This feeling of comfort 
has been found to depend upon the- 
temperature and the moisture in the 
air. Air in motion tends to remove 
the dead air immediately near the 
body and bring to the body air having 
normal temperature and moisture. 
Whether there is something else of 
value in what we call the “stimulat- 
ing effect” of air in motion has yet to 
be proven. 

The most comfortable air is that of 
a mild springy day when a light breeze 
is blowing. This effect we should 
try to imitate in our houses. It can 
usually be brought about by the use 
of artificial heat and a careful adjust- 
ment of windows. We always have to 
remember, however, that a consider- 
able amount of outdoor air is admitted 
thru the walls of the house and thru 








eas 


by remodeling, and at reasonable cost. 


This is a farm house which was greatly improved in looks and convenience 


is seldom sufficient, and water pans 
on radiators and steam from boiling 
water may be needed to supply suf- 
ficient moisture. 


Temperature is an important fact- 
or also. A comfortable and healthful 
temperature for adults is 68 degrees, 
not over 70 degrees. This must be 
varied for infants and old people. ~ It 
is well to remember, also, that the 
air next to the floor is the coldest 
and that this may explain why baby 
sometimes takes cold when playing on 
the floor, while the other occupants 
of the room are comfortable. It is 
advisable in very cold weather to 
make some provision for baby’s play 
so that he need not play on the floor, 
particularly until the house has. been 
thoroly warmed. 

Only extreme care on the part of 
the occupants of the house- can pro- 
tect the individuals from disease-pro- 
ducing bacteria. Clean personal hab- 
its will prove the greatest protection, 
since most diseases are communicated 






Cut out the picture below and paste 


over this one and you will have a view of the remodeled house. 





Cut out this picture, following the 


proper position over the one above. 


Note the 


it in the 
We 


outline carefully, 


and paste 


remarkable improvement. 


are indebted to the American Lumberman of Chicago for these photographs. 


the cracks around the doors and win- 
dows, and that if the temperature out- 
side the house is considerably higher 
or lower than that inside the house, 
or if a strong wind is blowing, there 
may be sufficient interchange of air 
for comfort. 

It should be possible to adjust the 
windows easily in order to secure mo- 
tion of the air in the room. The sim- 
ple lowering or raising of the windows 
just far enough to admit air between 
the two sashes is often sufficient. 
However, it is sometimes necessary 
to insert a cloth-covered frame under 
the lower sash in order to keep out 
dirt and prevent drafts, and at the 
same time admit air. A fireplace is 
useful in creating a draft and helping 
to insure proper ventilation. 

Sufficient moisture for comfort 
should be provided. When only a few 
people are occupying several © artifi- 
cially heated rooms it may be neces- 
sary to add moisture to the air by 
artificial means. Some moisture is 
admitted with the.outdoor air, but this 


. 


by personal contact or from the ex- 
cretions from diseased persons. Dis- 
ease-producing bacteria may possibly 


be blown into the house with dust, 
but the danger from this source is 
not great. 


Besides an adequate supply of fresh, 
uncontaminated air, light is necessary 
for comfort. A good test for correct 
lighting is to see how well one can 
read comfortably in various parts of 
the room. «A room that is to be used 
for working or reading will require 
careful consideration of its lighting 
of working spaces, and enough light 
provided to avoid all possibility of eye 
strain. The needs of the family must 
be considered in this matter. This 
light may be either natural or artifi- 
cial. The lighting system should be 
one that will not produce an undue 
amount of moisture or heat or gases 
of combustion, and the light should be 
steady and not glaring, 

The test for lightmg which is some- 
times employed, that of comparing 
the window space with the floor area, 





is not satisfactory because it is not 
real measure of the light admitte 
The windows may be shaded by trees 
on the outside and hung with heay 
dark hangings on the inside, and 
room may be darker than a similg 
room with much less window space, 

Perhaps it is worth while to Note 
here that in an effort to have enough 
light it is possible to have too much 
So much that it is irritating. Thi 
can only be tested by the people wh 
live in the house, for within limit 
there is a considerable range »of 
amounts of light needed by different 
persons. 

While the question of the value of 
sunlight as a disinfectant has not 
been settled to the satisfaction of 
everyone, it is nevertheless sufficient 
ly useful to warrant our saying that 
it should be admitted to every room 
in the house sometime during the 
day. 1 

A healthful house must also fm 
nish an ample supply of water, and 
it is desirable also to have easy ae 
cess to a supply of hot water. Sineg 
the water is usually used for drink 
ing purposes, it should be free from 
disease-producing bacteria and harm 
ful chemical substances. Plenty of 
safe, clean water is essential for clean 
liness and for providing safe drinking 
water. 

There must also be a safe disposal 
of sewage. The plumping should be 
simple. It should be air and water 
tight and so arranged as to effect a 
quick and complete disposal of house 
hold wastes. While sewer air from 4 
properly constructed sewer is not 
harmful, it is not pleasant and should 
be excluded from the house by proper 
traps in the plumbing, 

When we come to consider the 
floor space and the cubical space per 
person we have a difficult problem de 
pending largely upon the _ individual, 
A small room, provided it is clean 
and well ordered, may offer the phy 
sical comfort, privacy and_ satisfae 
tion necessary for one individual and 
be wholly inadequate for another, 
We might call these nervous needs, _ 
perhaps. Our men in camp lived in 
very close quarters without seeming 
to have their health affected. “For 
instancé, not in the most crowded 
portions of our most congested cities 
will there be found so many souls 
living, breathing and having theif 
being in a given space as on a large 
naval vessel with its crew of more 
than one thousand. Yet on battle 
ships the health and comfort of the 
crews are at a maximum,” Secretary 
Daniels. However, every individual 
needs a place for privacy, rest and re 
creation and the amount of space net 
essary varies with the individual, 
There is no standard for these require 
ments. Z 

While minimum requirements fof 
healthful housing have not yet beed 
accurately determined, some facts 
have been established, and when We 
have all of our people housed accord — 
ing to the light we have we shall have 
taken a long step toward greater cOlr 
fort. 





















Many of our readers who have 2 lie 
ing for keeping the household equiP 
ment up to a high state of efficiency 
and who dislike to have anything 
around them broken or damaged 
find much of interest in the small ; 
ume, “Domestic Jobbing,” published a 
$1 by the Funk & Wagnalls Company: — 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Flue linings should always be pat 
in chimneys for the sake of safetts 
good draft and freedom from 9% 
and creosote, ey 
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Rock Phosphate for Hogs 


‘tn one of our June issues we told 
about Iowa experiments in the feeding 
of small quantities of fluorine to hogs 
‘and suggested that inasmuch as rock 


phosphate contains small quantities of 
fluorine, that it might be well to avoid 
ysing rock phosphate in mineral mix- 
tures for hogs. One of our rock phos- 
phate friends with a mine in Tennes- 
gee writes in protest, suggesting that 
the fluorine as actually found in rock 
phosphate is in a beneficial rather 
than a harmful form. We have taken 
the matter up again with Prof. Evvard 
at Ames and he tells us that last fall 
they compared a number of mineral 
mixtures for hogs, among them one 
¢ontaining equal parts of salt, raw 
rock phosphate, and finely ground lime 
stone. The pigs getting the mineral 
mixture containing one-third raw rock 
phosphate made more economical 
gains than any of the other pigs, altho 
they gained slightly less rapidly than 
some of the others. The pigs which 
*had no mineral mixture at all required 
474 pounds of feed for 100 pounds of 
gain, whereas those getting the raw 
rock phosphate mineral mixture re- 
quired only 392 pounds. This experi- 
ment would suggest that in spite of 
the fact that fluorine has been proved 


to be somewhat poisonous to hogs, nev- - 


ertheless raw rock phosphate is appar- 
ently a good ingredient in hog mineral 
mixtures. The Iowa station at Ames 
will doubtless have much more com- 
plete information on this whole prob- 
lem within a few years. 





Harvesting Soybeans 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the best time to harvest 
soybeans? Should they be cut with a 
mower or with a binder?” 

Soybeans are cut for seed when 

most of the leaves have fallen and the 
pods are nearly ripe. When the crop 
js allowed to get this ripe it can or- 
dinarily be harvested with a fair de- 
gree of satisfaction with a grain 
binder. If the crop is cut earlier than 
this, a grain binder does not work so 
very well. 
. Soybeans are cut for hay when the 
lower leaves have turned yellow and 
the pods are about half filled. In this 
case it is best to use a mower and to 
handle the soybeans in the same way 
as ordinary hay. Full information 
along this line can be obtained from 
the lowa station at Ames by applying 
dl Bulletin 238, entitled “Soybeans for 
owa,” 





Ideas on Two-Row Cultivator 


One of our Illinois readers gives his 
ideas on two-row cultivators as fol- 
lows: 

“| have farmed for ten years and 
have used from two to three two-row 

cultivators every year. ‘I use thém 
chiefly the first and third times over, 
aid the second time over when the 
‘orn is checked extra straight. cross- 
Ways. Oftentimes, however, I use the 
singlerow cultivator on the second 
time over, I like two-row cultivators 
Which have the beam hitch, with a 
Divot wheel and a beam shift. I also 
like to have the seat well back so that 
me can see both rows of the corn.” 


Wild Licorice Looks Like 
Cockle Bur 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 

_ §8ample of wild dicorice with its pods 
king like cockle burs and wishes to 
W if it is a bad weed. 

In spite of the fact that the pods of 
Wild licorice leok just like eockle burs, 
the plant is not at all closely related 

"the cockle bur. It is a perennial 
me with leaves like locust leaves. 
smaller. It spreads both by seed 
in by root stocks. Under conditions 
Mere the land can. be put into corn 
 ¢ given clean cultivation, it is fairly 
| WY to get rid of this weed. Ordinar- 
a itis hot such a very had weed. 


. 
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The Two-Row Cultivator 


Readers Say It Saves Labor and Saves Time 


Some tinre ago we asked for ex- 
periences of our readers with the two- 
row cultivator, A number seem to 
have tried out the tool and are willing 
to say what they think about it. The 
general verdict seems to be highly 
favorable, even tho we particularly 
asked for experiences of those who 
had not had good luck with the tool. 

G. O. Merryman of Grundy county, 
Iowa, says: ry 

“There seems no doubt but that the 
two-row cultivator will come into uni- 
versal use in the corn belt. It cuts 
the man labor in half and under favor- 
able conditions reduces the horse 
labor one-fourth,. A two-row cultivator 
is a little more mechanical and a little 
less human than a one-row, especially 
for an inexperienced operator. How- 
ever, the more one uses a two-row cul- 
tivator the more able he is to master 
it and eliminate some of its mechan- 
ical action and produce results equal 
to a one-row. 

“A drive thru the country when corn 
is being plowed the first and second 
times will convince one that there are 
yet some farmers that can not do a 
first class job of cultivating with a 
one-row, and to them we can say that 


tools and conveniences that reduce 
time and labor and production costs.” 

Gus N, Moody of Henry county, Iili- 
nois, says: 

“I wouldn’t care to handle more than 
25 acres of corn without the two-row. 
and the surface plate types. At pres- 
ent I have a two-row gurface cultivator 
I have handled both the shovel type 
that I use all four cultivations, as with 
the two-row I always have time to go 
thru my corn four times. I can do 
just as good a job with the two-row 
as I can with the single row, the sec- 
ond time being an exception some- 
times, depending on the kind of plant- 
ing done. As my planter doesn’t spread 
the hills more than three or four 
inches at the most, I can do equally 
as good a job the second time as the 
first. 

“The only place where the two-row 
falls down in my opinion is in crossing 
corn where the planter has spread the 
hills over four inches and the hills are 
spaced irregularly. In this case you 
either have to raise the gangs or cut 
off the hill; and as a rule you don’t 
have time to raise the gang, so the 
hill goes. However, with wages for 
hired men at $75 a month or three dol- 














With plenty of power ahead of it, 


a two-row cultivator wil! not improve 
their work. On the other hand we 
have observed that a man that can 
do good gvork with a single row soon 
becomes very efficient with the two- 
row. 

“From our experiefiee and observa- 
tion a two-row cultivator is a success 
for cultivating corn from the time it 
can be plowed until layed by—both 
for straight and crosswise where any 
care is taken to get a reasonably 
straight cross check. We make only 
these exceptions and that is on steep 
rolling land and on spring plowing 
where a heavy crop of corn stalks has 
been plowed under. ‘On the latter we 
use the single row the first and some 
times the second cultivations. After 
these the two-row works successfully. 
Our experience has been on level land, 
but imagine that on very steep hill 
sides going opposite the slope it would 
be difficult to keep the two-row up in 
position astride the rows. 

“We have learned that in a wet sea- 
son when the soil is heavy and weeds 
grow rapidly which makes deep culti- 
vation necessary the two-row is too 
much of a load for three horses to 
cover twice as much as two horses on 
a single row. Under such conditions 
we take it a little slower with three 
horses, but have observed farmers 
making good time and doing good work 
using four horses. 

“To those that are still skeptical, let 
us say you will come to use the two- 
row cultivator just as surely as you 
have the self binder, the automobile, 
hay loader, tractor and other modern 


the two-row cultivator makes good, 


lars a day, you can cut off quite a few 
hills and still be money ahead. I have 
92 acres of corn this year, and with 
one two-row and one single-row we 
went through the corn the first time 
in four and a quarter days and the sec- 
ond time in four and a half.” 

The two-row cultivator works all 
right if the seed bed is in good shape, 
according to Lloyd J. Sinele of Adair 
county, Missouri. He says: 

“With a poorly prepared seed bed 
about the only bothersome feature is 
the corn stalks and other trash, which, 
if they have not been ‘completely 
plowed under, will cause some trouble. 
In ordinary cases, by using particular 
care in setting the cultivator, as good 
results may be obtained by using the 
two-row as with the single row. I con- 
sider three horses or a tractor the 
most logical power, unless®especially 
large fields are in use, because of the 
smaller space required in turning.” 

Alonzo Harvey of Winneshiek coun- 
ty, lowa, has used the tworow corn 
plow for twenty-two years. He writes: 

“Each year that I use it I feel glad 
that I have it to use, because of tife 
labor it saves. We have always had 
one or two single-row corn plows on 
the farm, but since we have had the 
two-row I have used nothing but that 
except to run the single row long 
enough to adjust it for the hired man, 
I plow the corn both ways with the 
two-row. y 

“In learning to run the two-row cul- 
tiyator, it has been my custom to set 
the shovels far enough from the row 
and the shields near enough to the 


ground so that I will do no harm to 
the corn, and then watch ene row to 
see that I did good work on that row. 
Then as you go along, glance at the 
other row and back quickly; then 


glance at your horses and back .quick- - 


ly. If you keep your horses on the 
row, most of your difficulties will 


vanish. Later raise your shields and 


plow closer. 
“I don’t know of any place where 


the two-row falls down, altho some-~ ~ 


times I wish the shovels plowing one 
row were about 20 inches back of the 
shovels plowing the other row. Any- 
one knows we can’t do as good w 
with the two-row as with the single- 
row, but that isn’t the question. The 
point is that I will do better work 
with my two-row than most hired men 
will do with a single row. A farmer 
will make a mistake not to buy a two- 
row cultivator if he has 50 to 70 or 
more acres of corn to cultivate; that 
is, if he is at all handy with farm 
machiner¥.” 

Perry M. Collins of Guthrie county, 
Iowa, writes: 

“I have had two seasons experience 
with operating a tworow and like it 
better every day. Last year I tended 
50 acres and this year 70 acres. The 
first and second time over I do about 
1 1-3 to 1% acres per hour. The third 
and fourth times over I do about 1 2-3 
to 2 acres per hour, I use the same 

, three horses every day. 

“The beginner should not expect to 
like his two-row for a week or more, 
because it takes some time to make all 
the adjustments properly and to be- 
come accustomed to the methods of 
guiding and shifting, which is done 
entirely with the feet. After one gets 
the hung of it, it is actually easier 
than operating the single-row . culti- 
vator.”’ 


W. C. Fickeo of Cass county, Iowa, 


says: 

“We have hilly land, but we wouldn’t 
think of using anything but the two- 
row cultivator. I have not cultivated 
half an acre with the single-row for 
eight years. I am fifty-five years old 
and have done some corn plowing 
with one horse and a double shovel, 
That was certainly slow. Now I aver- 
age 15 acres a day, some days 20 acres, 
and don’t get tired as long as'I have 
four horses to hitch up.” 





Experience Wanted With 
Hammer Mills 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer give their experi- 
ences with hammer mills. I am espe 
cially interested in knowing what re 
sults they get when they grind up 
grain and roughage together in a ham- 
mer mill and feed the ground mixture 
to dairy cows. I understand that soy- 
bean hay with well filled beans will, 
when ground up in this way, give a 
splendid feed for dairy cows.” 

Hugh Van Pelt has claimed for years 
that a mixture of ground roughage and 
grain feed was ideal for dairy cows. 
We have never seen any very definite 
experimental proof of this point, how- 
ever. Have any of our readers had 
experience along this line? We are 
still a little skeptical as to whether it 
pays to grind roughage for dairy cows. 





All About Soybeans 


For the past ten years the Iowa sta- 
tion at Ames has been experimenting 
on quite an extensive scale with soy- 
beans. The results of these experi- 
ments are presented in full in Bulletin 
No. 228. We believe that the experi- 
menting at Ames has been done so 
thoroughly that further experiments 
would not change the conclusions pre- 
sented in the bulletin. While we are 
not as enthusiastic about soybeans as 


some people, we do think that in the 


future soybeans will be grown much 


more extensively in Iowa than they are e 


now. 
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Consolidated Schools Are 
Worth While 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I was the first advocate of con- 
solidated schools in this place, I al- 
ways read everything on the subject 
that I see. We have fad a consoli- 
dated school here for the last ten 
years, and while it has many advan- 
tages over the old one-room school, it 


has its drawbacks, but I have never 
been able to get something. worth 
while without having to pay for it. 

I have read your article on the sub- 
ject in your June 5 number, also noted 
the maps in which you give the com- 
parative costs of district and consol- 
idated schools, which, dumped upon 
the public as you have done, leaves in 
the minds of many that consolidation 
of schools is ruinous, without any éx- 
planation of a why or wherefore. 

First and foremost, we are giving 
them instead of eight grades a twelve- 
year course, Anyone familiar with the 
matter knows that the last four years 
cost more than, the first eight, because 
of the equipment and higher-priced 
teachers. The requirements for teach- 
ers all the way thru are greater than 
for the district schools, and they draw 
larger salaries. 

Consolidation is a comparatively 
new thing in Iowa, and in almost ev- 
ery case the state laws required new 
buildings and equipment, and in most 
cases these improvements had to be 
built by bonding the districts, part of 
which bonds had to be paid each year 
tegether with interest on the outstand- 
ing amount of bonds, provision for 
which has to be added to the levies. 

Another thing that costs money, we 
are delivering the children at the door 
of the schoolhouse, clean and comfort- 
able, instead of wading thru snow, 
mud and rain; thus securing a much 
hetter attendance, besides a saving in 
shoes and clothing and less sickness 
among the children. 

Another very important thing that 
does not appear on the surface is 
that in district schoolg so large a per 
cent of the children never stay in 
school until they reach the eighth 
grade, with no school atmosphere, and 


| drop out, and are thus not able to ga 


on in their school work; while in the 
twelve-year course, with classes with 
school spirit, with school conveyance 
at the door every school day, many 
more of them go on right along and 
get a high school course which every 
boy and girl ought to have. 

There are many other good reasons 
that could be advanced in favor of 
consolidation, and about the only 
thing that can be said against it is the 
cost; but it is worth it. It costs me 
about $1,000 per year, and I have no 
children to send; but it puts good 
schooling within reach of every poor 
boy and girl. 

W. S. FARQUHAR. 

Page County, Iowa. 





Land Swappers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with much interest your edi- 
torial, “Farmer or Real Estate Man?” 
in June 19 issue. What is true in Iowa 
is also true in Missouri in this regard. 
But the question is, how hard must 
farmers get hit before they will realize 
there is nothing sound in speculative 
land swapping? There are too many 
who try to get their money farming 
the way “Jim” did. 

One solution or suggestion which 
might be offered is that, every man 


- owning land or who expects to own 


land, forget al} other values except its 
ability to produce crops. If the land 


‘ 


owners who are sitting waiting for 
land to begin to move so they can 
sell would spend that time studying 
how to make their land produce more 
efficiently, the social stability of 
farming would b@ greatly improved. 

There is a time-coming when farm- 
ers of merit are going to be awarded 
recognition by some permanent farm 
organization, or by state or federal 
government, or by the colleges of ag- 
riculture. There is some move in that 
direction now. Why shouldn’t effi- 
cient producing farmers be merited 
the same as efficient producing cows? 
They are worth more to society. 

After it is all said, however, the 
quicker the real estate farmer ceases 
operation the more stable will be land 
prices as well as cattle and hog and 
corn and wheat prices. 

OSCAR H. DE WOLF. 

Missouri. 





Pheasants 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have forty acres of corn this year, 
four acres of which were worm-infest- 
ed with wireworms under every hill. 
Of this pheasants did not dig up a hill, 
but about twenty rods from there the 
pheasants dug up the most of two 
acres. I replanted it by hand and 
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“Farm Boy Abroad” Articles 
Appreciated 
Tc Wallaces’ Farmer: 

This is an expression of appreciation 
of the articles under the head, “A 
Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad.” The 
author’s porsiapin: “haw French life 
was very much the e aS my own, 
altho possibly my contact with the 
peasant class was greater during eight 
months with the American troops. 
After the armistice, as a conductor of 
agricultural tours for our soldiers I 
had an unusually good opportunity to 
study French methods of farming. 

A. C. MINEAR. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Our best regards to the Nebraska 
farm boy. The articles were fine. 
JOHN H. BAILEY. 
Ringgold County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The series of articles entitled “A 
Nebraska Farm Boy Abroad” are the 
most instructive, interesting and en- 
tertaining accounts of foreign travel 
that it has ever been my pleasure to 
read. 

MRS. OMER EFFERDING. 

Jackson County, Lowa. 





"1883 THRESHER STILL IN USE 








it has Threshed no one can tell. 








What is the"life of farm machinery? 
ciate that it is a good deal longer than they thought. 
of a threshing machine sold in 1883, which is still doing business after 


forty-two years of steady use on lowa farms. 
in the hands of three different owners. 
The figures given us show that the up- 
keep on the machine has been marvelously small. 
a machine with a longer record of consecutive service? 





Farm folks have come to appre- 
Here is a pieture 


In that time it has been 
How many thousands of bushels 


Does anyone knew of 








they dug the most of it up again. Third 
time planting was pumpkins and they 
dug some of them up. 

I have heard men say pheasants dig 
up corn for the worms that are under 
the hills. In the place the pheasants 
worked I did not see one hill that was 
bothered by worms. They dug it up 
for the corn only. 

I will admit if pheasants live in a 
paradise such as Mr. Redding, of 
Franklin county, tells of, where there 
is slough hay land, frogs, snakes, 
grasshoppers, they would not werk for 
their feed by digging seed grain. The 
majority of farmers try to raise some 
crops besides having a paradise for 
pheasants. 

There is some good in most any 
kind of an enemy if man only tooks 
fof it. Take quack grass, for instance. 
Everybody figkts it, yet it is good for 
the ground on which it grows. Pheas- 
ants do the farmer good if he looks at 
it this way (but I don’t), the more 
they scratch out seed grain the higher 
will be the price for what is left. If 
they scratch it all out grain would be 
very high. We have not enough birds, 
but ome pair of pheasants~in the 
United States would be too many. 

PRED SEEFELD. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 


Cutting Weeds 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Iowa weed law is forcibly 
brought to the farmer these days when 
he is asked to sharpen his scythe and 
spend two or three days of hard labor 
on the sides of the road grade where 
the road management have left dyna- 
mite holes, stumps, ditches and rock, 
making it impossible to use a mower, 
while his white collared friend from 
the city or town rides comfortably 
by in his car. 

We as farmers can not understand 
why the ptiblic road should not be 
cared for by the public and not by the 
individual farmer. Why does not our 
Farm Bureau get busy on this matter 
in our home state and start a remon- 
strance against such matters as this? 
We are willing, as farmers, to do our 
part; but believe our part is not to take 
care of the public highway. I have 
been a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer for 
years; 
Farm Bureau practically since it start- 
ed, but believe it should serve us on 
such matters as this. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Fayette County, lewa. 


have been a member of the . 


The Farm and Factory 
Co-operate 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It is impossible to maintain a high 
protective tariff and raise the stand. 
ard of living on the farm without 
checking the progress of the industria} 
centers, unless we establish more fag. 
tories and give employment to more 
of the unemployed and steady employ. 
ment to all those whose occupationg 
furnish only seasonal emplovment, 
The steadier and more general that 
labor is employed and wages are dig 
tributed, the greater will be the buy 


ing power of the masses. 

Employment has been about normal 
for the past two and one-half years 
and factories have been running about 
normal. The stocks of unsold factory 
products are no greater today thap 
they were one or two or four years 
ago. So if the rest of us want to 
raise our standard of living we must 
establish more factories, for it is more 
factory products that the people of 
this country want, at this time, and 
not more farm products. 

The farmer has lowered his stand- 
ard of living to keep an equal trade 
balance with the city. Hence, to raise 
our standard of living and maintain 
an equal trade balance we must estab 
lish more factories and manufacture 
some of the necessaries for a higher 
standard of living ourselves. 

A farm co-operating faetory would - 
run only when work is slack on the 
farm. The farmer would own the con 
trolling stock. ‘The laborers would 
own the rest. The co-operating fac 
tories would manufacture only what 
the farmers and laborers would buy 
with their inereased purchasing power. 

As to distribution: Mail order and 
wholesale houses, whose business it is- 
to distribute, will surely not discrim- 
inate against their best customer, 
when he wishes to enlarge industry 
and their own business alike. The 
farmer would benefit by such facto 
ries, first, by having help available 
when needed; second, by having more 
efficient help. The necessity for child 
labor laws would be eliminated and 
child labor laws would not be needed. 
The question of farm labor and of 
keeping the boy on the farm will 
never and ean never be settled until 
we get factories to co-operate ‘with 
the farm, and make farm labor more 
attractive. 


J. C. CLIFFORD. 
Champaign County, Illinois. 





Remarks: We doubt if we need 
more factories.so much as decentralt 
zation of the present factory system® 
and its more efficient use. The idea of 
small factories, located out in the 
country, operated on a co-operative ba 
sis, and designed to keep a better bak 
ance between industrial and agricuk 
tural output, is worth thinking about. 
—Editor. 





Bad Threshing Habit 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Dear Sir: Since this is threshing 
time I would like to see attention 
called to the habit that thresherme? 
have in leaving their threshing ™# 
chines closed, so the mustard goes’ it 
with the oats. This has got to be 
more of a custom since they use the 
weighers’ on the machines. There is 
no use for a farmer to clean the 
inustard out of his oats when the first 
machine that pulls in will let enough 
mustard in from the oats in the ™@ : 
chime to seed his place down 262/% 
Mepona County, Iowa, Subseriber. 
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WHAT THE RADIO DOES 


Our Readers Comment on Its Value to the Farmer 


HAT do people think of the 
radio? A number of our readers 
have sent in letters that answer that 


question. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the group is from Oscar B. 
Erickson of Blue Earth county, Min- 
nesota. Mr. Erickson is the cow tester 
of the Blue Earth County Association 
No. 2. He writes: 


MANKATO, Minnesoia. 

May 22, 1925. 
‘ wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen: The radio bug stung 
me as well as others and the result I 
invested in a portable set... This I 
carried with me along with the rest of 
my equipment and set it up each eve- 
ning in the various member’s homes. 
Druing the long winter evenings just 
past, I, as well as my members, have 
taken a great deal of pleasure in the 
radio. Radio brings the world to the 
isolated farmer, brings him the mar- 
ket and weather reports, the latest 
news bulletins, concerts, from ‘the 


cities and the dance music from the 


best dance orchestras in the country. 
Then, again, from an_ educational 
standpoint, the lectures have been a 


rheostat and we are whisked either to 
a prizefight in Pittsburgh or grand 
opera in New York and Chicago. This 
source of varied entertainment in the 
evening is a real pleasure to me. 





A farmer from Illinois writes in, 
praising the radio as, among other 
things, a device to make home more 
attractive to his two boys of seventeen 
and nineteen. He likes the radio, first, 
“because it is invaluable as entertain- 
ment. Living six miles off in the tim- 
ber, as we do, and still farther from 
the nearest town, it is wonderful to 
know that we can get all the latest 
music, lectures, church services, etc., 
without leaving our home. During the 
heavy sleet and ice storm last winter, 
when the roads were impassable and 
telephones out of order almost all win- 
ter, our radio worked fine. Farmers 
who didn’t have radios spent many 
lone days and evenings. 

“The weather predictions were al- 
most always correct. Last summer I 
was just ready to cut down a large 
field of alfalfa for hay. The radio 
predicted a spell of wet weather, and 
I heeded the warning. The spell cer- 
tainly came and continued a full week 
with little sunshine. Had I cut my 














Henry Field broadcasting at his Shenandoah station. 


great source of learning to me. The 
talks on dairying, the growing of more 
legumes and feeding the dairy cow 
were of special interest as they were 
along the lines in which my interest 
lay, as well as those of my members. 
Several feeding rations I° put into 
Practice and they proved very satis- 
factory. 

Another great beneft is the weather 
report, which is sent out each evening: 
This knowledge in advance has un- 
told yalue. 

The market reports are also of great 
Value. In my work I figure feed costs 
and J am kept posted on the prices of 
Oats, corn, etc., and can adjust the 
price of rations according to market 

_ Value of the grain. The report of live- 
stock prices has benefited several of 
My members by getting an advance tip 
On the market they were able to sell 
0 g00d advantage. 

Then in the evening when chores 
are done everything ship shape in the 

barns, we settle down in comfortable 
Chairs before a nice warm fire, then 
and only then, one derives the great- 
*8t Pleasure from radio. It brings to 
You many choices. The old time dance 
“a from WOS makes dad and moth- 
i. eel young again. They mark time 

h their feet, and many times the 

One cord was in danger of breaking. 
a fox trots and the latest jazz music 

us youager folks a thrill, and the 
oo of rolling back the rugs its 
Tesistible. A short turn of the 


hay as I intended, I should have had 
a moldy, much detériorated crop, 
which I could neither have sold nor 
fed to advantage.” 

Mrs. Lucy Spillman of White county, 
Illinois, likes the radio as entertain- 
ment and also as a market guide. She 
writes: 

“By watching the markets from day 
to day we were able to sell our hogs 
at 12 cents a pound and our corn in 
February for $1.15. We got pretty 
near the top price for this season on 
both hogs and corn.” 

Another farm woman from Illinois 
reports that she was at first skeptical 
about the radio and refused to listen 
in for some time after one had been 
purchased, but she finally weakened. 
One day, being alone, she writes: 

“I decided I would quit houseclean- 
ing a few minutes and tune in on good- 
ness knows what. I did. ‘Now as to 
the best method of cleaning mahogany 
furniture . . Could it be possible? 
It was just what I had been oe 
and here came a voice out of the a 
to tell me. I never missed the home- 
maker’s hour after that, and I hurried 
with my dinner dishes to get the an- 
nounced afternoon program of cooking 
and fashions. I called in some of our 
neighbor ladies and many an after- 
noon we have spent together getting 
information for making our work 
lighter. And we get the latest styles, 
too, and sometimes make things un- 
der radio direction.” 
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—have a John Deere Elevator on your 
farm to do the hard work of scooping 
into your cribs. Let your team or en- 
ine do this hard work for you. 

ou can save from 15 to 25 minutes 
on every load the John Deere stores. It 
takes only from 3 to 6 minutes’ time to 
elevate the biggest load. The time 
saved ameunts to days during your 
entire harvest season. 


John Deere Elevators 


There’s no farm equipment more appre- 
ciated. It makes farm work more pleasant 
and helps to keep the boys satisfied. With a 
John Deere Elevator, it’s much easier to get 
help at husking time at a lower price. 

If you have a permanent building for stor- 
ingsall your small grain and ear corn, get a 
John Deere Inside Cup Elevator. If your 


cribs and bins are separated, a John Deere 
All-Steel, Bridge-Trussed Sagless Elevator 
will fully meet your needs. 
vator features at the right. 
important facts, 


Read the ele- 
This tells some, 



































Write for free literature describing . 
John Deere Elevators. Write to 4 
po Deere, Moline. I:linois, and 4 





John Deere « 
Bridge-Trussed 
Portable Elevator 


Built of steel—will 
neither ner 
—lasts for years. 





ag. 
ckly and 
easily mo from one 
comin to another. 
mp perfectly con- 
trolled — gravity lowers 
a —no power re- 
quired 


Built in almost any 
length required for 
ation with 3 to 6 PB 3 
engine or horses. 


John Deere 
Inside Cup Elevator : 


Protected from weath- 
or— gives many years of 
service. 

Roller bearings make 
it light running. 

ways ready for work 
—never has be put 
away. 

Requires little room— 
driveway clear for stor- 
age purposes. 

Easy to install — no 
built-up sections to hoist 
in —+ in , 

urnished oe - 
one every height de- i 
sired. 
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‘When you grease 





your car~ 


was it a hard job? Poor grease clogs 
the passages. It oxidizes, har , and 
fails to lubricate. 

Grease that does not oxidize and 
harden—Grease that does not cake and 
clog the passage—Grease that lubri- 
cates properly—is MonaMotor Grease, 

Stop at the MenaMotor sign and get 

Grease for the next time, 
It'll. pay you! 


Monarch Manuf 


Co. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa Toledo, Ohio 


Large Cata) showing 8 also Crib Plans 
which savé pen wea hn’ Wate for 16 today 


HE MEYER MFC. CO. sox 1569 Morton, 
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~ MISSOURI STATE FAIR 


Great Livestock Show—Attendance Large 


F MISSOURI is a criterion, the 
state fair season now starting has 
a big success ahead of it in the middle- 
western states. A livestock exhibit 
that totaled up the largest in the his- 
tory of the faim was assembled last 
week at Sedalia at the Missouri State 
Fair, while other exhibits of all kinds 
were out in great numbers. The 
crowds of people who saw the fair 
gwelled the attendance figures to a 
point approximating any of the Mis- 
souri’s banner fairs in the past. Each 
day the paid admissions were well 
above those for the corresponding days 
of the 1924 fair and the daily crowds 
reached as high as 55,000 persons. 

The prestige of Missouri as a live- 
stock state, already great, was fur- 
ther strengthened as a result of the 
1925 state fair. In every department 
the entries overflowed the available 
housing facilities and tents and other 
temporary quarters had to be provided. 
Almost 500 dairy cattle were shown, 
more than ever before, while beef 
cattle entries reached 350. The hog 
show included 700 head more than a 
year ago, a remarkable gain. Sheep 
exceeded last year’s number by 300, 
while the horse show of 340 head was 
the best in many years. In all sec- 
tions, the quality of the entries was 
outstanding. 

Good Display of Herefords 

Herefords supplied the largest show 
in the beef breeds, with 131 head re- 
cruited from six states. Ken Caryl, 
noted winner of past years, owned by 
Ken Caryl Ranch Company, Littleton, 
Colo., was grand champion bull. The 
supreme champion among females was 
found in Lady Regulator 9h, owned 
by J. N. Camden, Versailles, Ky. The 
same herd had the junior champion 
bull (Rupert Woodford). Donna Anna 
40th, junior champion female; was 
shown by P. J. Sullivan, Wray, Colo. 
Other exhibitors prominent in the 
Hereford winning included the Turner 
Lumber ‘and Investment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Shallenberger Farms, Ar- 
gyle, Ill.; C. M. Largent & Son, Mer- 
kel, Texas! W. S. Dickey, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and the Fisher Livestock Co., 
Rexford, Kan. The ribbons were 
Placed by A. W. Harris, Harris, Mo. 

A Shorthorn show of over 100 head 
of choice animals was on hand. Mis- 
souri herds dominated the awards, al- 
tho the grand champion bull, Maxwal- 
ton Memory, came from the herd of 
Thos. Andrews, Cambridge, Neb. He 
defeated Columbian Bruce, last year’s 
ehampion. Frank C. Baker, Kansas 
City, Mo., showed both junior cham- 
pions, Roan Villager and Supreme 
Rosebud, while the senior and grand 
champion sow, Robinwood Beauty, 
was furnished by Columbian Stock 
Farm, also of Kansas City. The Sni- 
A-Bar Farm herd, Grain Valley, Mo., 
Was prominent thruout in the winning, 
while many ribbons went to Buchanan 
*& England, Bridgeport, Ill.; F. F. 
Brown, Stamford, Neb.; N. H. Gentry, 
Sedalia, Mo.; A. C. ShaHenberger, Al- 
ma, Neb.; R. C. Boeger, Salisbury, 
Neb.; and to the Polled Shorthorn 
herd of Albert Hultine, Saronville, 
Neb. James Tomson, Wakarvsa, 
Kan., tied the Shorthorn ribbons. 

In the Aberdeen Angus*section the 
herd of S. C. Fullerton, Miami, Okla., 
annexed many of the important de- 
cisions. Playman of Sunbeam, from 
the Fullerton string, was grand cham- 
pion bull and Estelle S 2d, also Fuller- 
ton-owned, won similar honors among 
females. The junior champion bull 
was shown by Fullerton, while the 
junior champion heifer came from the 
herd of A. A. Armstrong & Son., Ca- 
margo, Ill., who gave Fullerton strong 
competition thruout. The herd of 
Kahn Bros., Sedalia, Mo., was in the 
“money in most classes. Dale Bellows, 
Maryville, Mo., judged. 

A creditable show of fat steers ap- 


peared, altho numbers were light. The 
purple in the Hereford section went to 
Largent.& Son. A Sni-A-Bar entry 
won the Shorthorn championship and 
the Angus honors went to a steer 
owned by Fullerton, ; 

Iowa triumphed in a strong show of 
149 Holsteins when the herd shown by 
the Iowa Board of Control won all fe- 
male championships. Hargrove & Ar- 
nold, Norwalk, Iowa, won the junior 
bull championship, while the herd of 
H. O, Larson, Dike, Iowa, was a con- 
sistent winner. The senior champion 
Holstein bull came from the herd of 
A. J. King, of Kansas City. 

Longview Farm, Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
was back in the ring with a strong 
show herd of Jerseys this year. This 
herd took the majority of the firsts, all 
female championships and junior 
champion bull honors. W. B. Young, 
Aurora, Mo., showed the senior and 
grand champion bull. Other herds 
prominent in the winning were those 
of The Oaklands, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 


ted Poland Chinas with a senior pig. 
The grand champion female was 
owned by M. T. Hall, Etanberry, Mo. 
Powell & Jordan, Chula, Mo., took the 


senior champion boar ribbon and John 
T. Sutliff, Huntsville, Mo. showed 
the junior champion sow. 

Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, Miss., was 
the chief winner in the Hampshire 
show, taking both senior and grand 
championships and the junior sow rib- 
bon. R. P. McWilliams, Galatin, Mo., 
brought out the junior champion boar. 
Phillips & Fillmore, Kansas City, Mo., 
also showed many Hampshire winners. 

Poland Chinas made a highly cred- 
itable show. 
cept junior boar were captured by 
Columbian Stock Farm, Kansas City, 
Mo. The grand champion boar was In 
Memoriam and the grand champion 
sow, Supremacy. Robert Williams, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., exhibited the jun- 
ior champion boar. 

Missouri and Kansas divided prizes 
in the Chester Whites. All sow cham- 
pionships were won by I. L. Rudasill, 
Molino, Mo. The senior and grand 
champion boar came from the herd of 
W. W. Waltmire & Son, Peculiar, Mo. 
Earl Lugenbeel, Padonia, Kan., had 
junior champion boar. In Berkshires 





beat by twenty full-length miles. 


other days. 


of brows. 


than to educate your mind. 


rule becoming worse each year. 


my mind. 


folks shouldn’t see. 


maids,” in their tanks. 


on the run!—H. C. Fort. 





MORE STOCK—FEWER SIDE SHOWS 


I GOT A catalog last night about our county fair, describing all the 
wond’rous sights which folks may witness there. 
bold and neat that for high class, and style ’twill have all former efforts 


thoughts can’t help but stray back (as they very often do) to fairs of 
And please excuse me if I do but venture to compare the 
merits of the old and new, regarding county fairs. 
days of yore, of which I love to talk the county fair was of, and for the 
farmer, and his stock; his grain and pumpkins, large and fine, his sheep 
and hogs, and cows; the fruits of orchard and of vine, produced by sweat 
I loved to visit those old fairs—I knew that all'I’d see would 
be conducted on the square, as such things ought to be. 
-tors now-a-days seem more intent to find new ways to get your money 
I'll not gainsay they still display the horse, 
and pig, and cow; the farming tools, and long-eared mules—all this I will 
allow. The yellow corn, and squashes, too, are there, as here-to-fore; and 
works of art, both old and new, a-plenty and some more. 
I be called a fool to voice a thought so queer, to me our fairs are, as a 
It isn’t with the stock that’s shown that 
I a fault would find; such thoughts I’d be ashamed to own, or harbor in 
Not even with the races would I strive a flaw to pick, tho’ I’ve 
been told by men who know that every one is “fixed.” 
hot dog stands, it isn’t with the cops, it’s not the peanut vending man, 
who sells me luke-warm pop. The thing which puts our fairs to shame, 
as it appears to me is that they countenance shows and games that young 
The dancing girls and fortune whirls, which form the 
“mid-way's” ranks, the “nigger shows” and kewpy throws, the “mer- 
All such as these but bring disease-to minds yet 
in*their youth; ’twould be but wise if from such eyes they were removed, 
in sooth. We load our youngsters in the bus, and take them to the fair 
in hopes that they, as well as us, may gain some knowledge there. 
if perchance to test them out, regarding what they’d seen we’d ask them 
of the hens and stock, the squashes, corn, and beans—the chances are 
nineteen to one that all they’ll really know of everything, both said and 
done was in some fourth-rate show. And that is why, as I relate, our 
fairs.are getting bum. Come, let’s unload such excess freight, and put it 


It states in headlines 


But as I turn it’s pages thru my 


Back in the good, old 


But fair promo- 


And yet, tho’ 


It isn’t with the 


Then, 








Henderson’s Jersey’s Farm, Ruston, 
La., and Mrs. Grace Lundy, Webb 
City, Mo. 

Eighty-six Ayrshires made up a 
strong show, in which many of the 
honors went to B. B. Simmons & Son, 
Pewaukee, Wis., and Fairfield Farm, 
Topeka, Kan. Simmons had senior 
and grand champion bull and Fairfield 
showed both junior champions. An 
entry owned by L. S. Clough, Spring 
Creek, Pa., took senior champion fe- 
male honors. F. H. Baskins, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, brought a number of rib- 
bons to Iowa. 

Hog Show a Success 

A hog show in which all breeds were 
well represented eclipsed in numbers 
by 700 the 1924 show. Durocs made 
a strong showing with 268 entries. The 
grand champion boar of this breed was 
Jack’s Orion Sensation, shown by W. 
E. Hollingsworth, Martin City, Mo. 
The Rodekohr’s herd, Battle Creek, 
Neb., supplied the grand champion fe- 
male, Proud Maid. Both junior cham- 
pions were Missouri pigs, the boar 
coming from the herd of L. C. Baker, 
of Faucett, and the sow being owned 
by Ensminger & Son, of Belton. 

E. F. Brink, Parkville, Mo., won the 
grand championship on boars in Spot- 


Thomas Richard, Mexico, Mo., won all 
championships except junior sow, 
which went to W. H. Pipkin & Son, EI- 
wood, Mo, , 

The 1925 fair gathered totgether one 
of the finest sheep shows that the Mis- 
souri fair has seen. Altogether 456 
head were shown, including 136 Shrop- 
shires, 77 Oxfords, 46 Hampshires, 
38 Cotswolds, 77 Rambouillets, 46 De- 
laihe Merinos, 18 Dorsets and 18 
Southdowns. Heatherhall Farms, Kel- 
lerton, Iowa, were the most extensive 
exhibitors of sheep. Among their 
winnings were both Hampshire cham- 


“pionships, both Southdown champion- 


ships and the Oxford ewe _ purple. 
George McKerrow & Son had the 
champion Oxford ram and the cham- 
pion Shropshire ram. In Shropshire 
®ewes the highest honors went to an 
entry owned by J. T. Ratliff & Sons, 
Kirksville, Mo. The champion Cots- 
wold ram was from the flock of Rooth 
Bros., Joy, Ill., and Tom Groves, Tip- 
ton, Mo., had the champion ewe. Hon- 
ors in both rams and ewes in Dorsets 
went to Oscar A. Bounsher, Wapako- 
neta, Ohio. The Iowa Hampshire 
flock of John Graham & Son, Eldora, 
was a frequent winner. 

The show of draft horses was. large- 


All championships ex- . 


ly confined’ to Percherons, of whia 
there was a distinctly creditable 
play. R. W. Hoit & Son, Beacon, tow, 
made a good record in the Perche 
awards, taking both grand champig, 
ships. Mathers Bros., Mason City, jj 
showed both junior championship, 
The entries of D. F. McAlister and 
Nickelson, of Kansas, and of M, p 
Allcorn, Sedalia, Md., were in the wip, 
nings in most classes, 

The jack and mule show, alwayg, 
feature at Sedalia, was this year e 


tirely up to the best traditions. gy’ 


classes were well filled with animal 
of high quality. L. M. Monsees % 
Sons, Smithton, Mo,, had the champio,. 
jack and jennet. The Monsees entries 
were given much competition by Brad 
ley Bros., Warrensburg, Mo., and oth 
ers. In the mule classes the entrigg 
of W. A. Rinehart, Palmyra, Mo., were 
the chief winners, altho animals owned 
by Sadler & Hemerly, Edinburg, I; 
Ed Frazier & Son, Drexel, Mo., anj 
Irvine & King, Marshall, Mo., werg 
strong contestants. 

In the pony section, both in the Shet. 
land and Welsh classes, the bulk of 
the honors went to D. G. Welty, Ne 
vada, Iowa. 





Mississippi Valley Fair 











The Mississippi Valley Fair and By 
position was held at Davenport, Iowa, 
last week, with the usual good turn 
out of livestock, 

The Herefords, with seventy-five 
head on the grounds, headed the cat 
tle department. E. R. Figan, of Ro 
chelle, I1l.; D. D. Voorhis, of Beecher, 
Ill.; Luke Lea, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn, 
and Letts & Tarkington, of Letts, 
Iowa, divided the championships. D, 
D. Voorhis’ junior champion bill, 
Shady Donald 10th, was made grand 
champion, and Lea’s champion cow, 
Pauline Incom, was made. grand 
champion. C. A. Meyers & Sons, of 
Bellevue, Iowa, also made a good show 
ing in this division. 

Sixty head made up the Shorthorn 
show. A. Hultine & Sons, of Sarom 
ville, Neb., showed the big winners, 


with the junior and _ senior grand’ 
champion bull and the senior. and 
grand champion female, Countess 


Duchess 10th. Joseph Miller’s Sons, of 
Granger, Mo., carried off a number of 
firsts, especially in the bull classes. 


J. Cardell & Sons, of Wolcott, Iowa, — 


also got in the winning. 

In the Angus division, Escher & Ry- 
an took three out of the four cham 
pionships and grand championships. 
Blake & Son, of Dallas Center, Iowa, 
showed the junior grand champion 
cow. In the Red Polls, A. P. Arp, of 
Eldridge, Iowa, was the big winner, 
showing the junior champion bull and 
the junior and grand=—champion cow. 
H. B. Olson, of Altoona, Iowa, showed 
Tedd’s Lad, who took the senior and 
grand championships in the bull 
classes. 

In the Holsteins, Vial & Abbot, of 
Downer’s Grove, IIl., showed the se 


ior grand champion bull in Tritonjia — 


Pietertje Lad. They also had the ju® 
ior champion bull.- Iowana Farms, 
Davenport, showed the junior chem 
pion female, and in Lady Johanna 
Aaggie Fayne had the senior and grand 
championship female. The Meredith 
Jersey Farm, of Des Moines, cleared 
up in the Jersey division. 

In the swine show there was ® 
strong showing of Duroc Jerseys. R. 
F. Smylie & Sons, of Columbus June 
tion, Iowa, showed their senior 
champion bull, Sensation Bill., to the 
grand championship. Joseph G. Raims 


(Solon, Iowa), Lady Pathfinder B. bye 


senior grand champion cow. Platt 
Sons, of Stockton, had the junior 
champion sow and Everett Bishop, 





New London, Iowa, had the junior = 


champion boar in Klondike. 
In the Poland Chinas, 
Bros., of West Liberty, Iowa, took 
grand championships. 
Lad was junior and grand cham 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 7) 


, ever color, that is left over from the 


frames, cover any gracefully shaped 


pickle bottles or grocery shop jars | 


for flower vases. 

But, then, paint works 
magic in 8© many instances that it is 
jike a fairy godmother, indeed, come 


to the aid of the housewife of moder. | 


ate or less than moderate means. Not 
only can picture frames and second- 
hand pieces of furniture, or old pieces 
already in the home, be transformed 
by it, but modern unpainted pieces 
can be bought new in the shops and 
given a coat of paint or stain in a 
jiffy, These unpainted pieces sell for 
a great deal less, usually, than do 
their finished duplicates. For exam- 
ple, a large, unfinished gateleg table, 
one that will seat four people easily. 
can be bought for only $10. If there 
js neither time nor money, nor, pos- 
sibly, courage, to give unfinished fur- 
niture’two or three coats of paint or 
enamel, one or two quick brushings 
of mellow walnuf, stain wil! give the 
pleces a rich, sufhued hue much like 
that of old English oak. 


Also, many a drop-leaf table from the 
kitchen has, when rubbed down and 
painted or stained, made a charming 
and useful living-room piece. Even 
the old Victorian sofas and chairs— 
those fashioned, you know, of once- 
despiséd walnut, and having slippery 
black horsehair coverings and bumpy 
springs—can be re-covered and re- 
stuffed at home to look really hand- 
some and to give most comfortable 
service. Thick, dark cretonne or a 
tapestry cloth make splendid coverings 
for s@eh as these, 

In short, there are s0 many econom- 
ical ways of bringing furniture charm 
into either a new or old household, 
that it seems a pity to spend quanti- 
ties of hard-earned dollars upon shin- 
ing new things when old ones can be 
made young again, or upon expensive 
articles really beyond one’s means, 
when simpler, cheaper ones will prove 
just as satisfying and delightful. The 
principal thing to bear in mind, when 
trying to furnish a house economic- 
ally, is that a home is often better 
furnished upon too little money than 
it would be upon too much. Thought- 
ful, wise choosing is usually exercised 
where each penny must be made to 
count. : 





Farming Without Livestock 
and Oats 


A northern Iowa correspondent 
writes: “Is it practical to farm with- 
out livestock if enough legumes are 
taised and plowed under for green 
manure? By following this method, 
can a farmer dispense with oats? How 
large a proportion of his farm can he 
Plant to corn each year?” 

It is possible to maintain a farm in 
high yielding condition without live- 
stock. This has been proved both 
theoretically and experimentally. In 
actual practice, however, farmers who 
fo not keep livestock get yields of 
about 20 per cent less than farmers 
Who keep livestock. 

The only way to avoid running down 
& grain farm is to grow clover at least 


Ponce in every four years and plow it 


under for green manure. It is all right 
© harvest the clover for seed, but in 
00 case should any of the clover straw 
clover hay be sold. The corn stalks 
should not be burned but should be 
th ed up and plowed under. Where 

§ plan is followed it has been proved 
ther by Illinois and Iowa experiments 

{ the fertility can be maintained 
Ricely, altho the yields are not 
80 great as where manure is ap- 
at the rate of eight tons per acre 
four years. 


Dlied 


cheerful | 






































Get the Full Benefit of True Low Pressure : 
’ with U. S. Royal Balloons 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U. S. Tire to 
meet every need. 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
29 x 4.40 straight side 


U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 
31x 4.40 clincher and 
straight side 


U.S. Reyal Cords 
30x3' regular and extra- 
size clincher, 30x 34% and 
31x 4 straight side 


U. S. Royal Extra Heavy 
Cords 


30 x 3% clincher for 
commercial and extra 
heavy service 


USCO Cords 
30x 3 and 30x 34% 
clincher, 30x 3% and 
31x 4 straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30x 3, 30x 3¥%e and 
31 x4 clincher 


U.S. Royal 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 





UNITED STATES TIRES 
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F you want the full comfort 

that the balloon principle is 
meant to give, you must not 
over-inflate your balloon tires. 

If you pump them up too 
hard, you lose the cushioning 
effect that comes only with true 
low air pressure. 

Yet many balloon tires cannot 
be run at ideal cushioning pres- 
sures without early, uneven 
and disfiguring tread wear. 

This is not so with U.S.Royal 
True Low-Pressure Balloons. 

Here are balloon tires that 
can be run at genuine low air 
pressure with perfect safety to 
the tires. 

They have the new flat “Low- 
Pressure Tread” —a tread that 


True Low 
Pressure 







Balloons 





OD TIRES 





















distributes the weight evenly 5: 
over the entire tread surface. 
It gives far-greater area of road 

contact than is possible with a 

round tread. 

U.S. Royal Balloons are built 4 
of Latex-treated Web Cord. i 
This patented construction 
gives the great strength and 
flexibility essential to full bal- a 
loon cushion and service. 

Ride on U.S. Royal Balloons 
and you will really enjoy the 
greater riding comfort that ery 
have been looking for in bal- 
loon tires—plus long service. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade @ - 





Getting along without oats is a mat- 
ter which many Iowa farmers have 
considered, but which has not been 
satisfactorily solved as yet. Of course, 
a man who has livestock likes to have 
the oat straw for bedding. The man 
who has little livestock can get along 
very nicely without the oats, provided 
he can get a stand of clover conven- 
iently. On the rich land of northwest 
Iowa it may be possible by seeding 
sweet clover in the corn every year 
at the time of the last cultivation to 
get a stand frequently enough so that 
a sufficient growth of green manure 
will be furnished to maintain soil fer- 
tility vahen it is plowed under at the 


end of the following year. This is 
theory, however. No one has yet 
worked it out satisfactorily. Some 


people encourage substituting soy- 
beans for oats, but from the stand- 
point of the grain farmer the situation 
is not much improved thereby. 





As a practical proposition, most 





farmers find it worth while to keep 
enough livestock to consume _ the 
roughage and at least part of the 
grain. Ordinarily the livestock ftarm- 
er not only gets considerably larger 
yields than the grain farmer, but he 
utilizes his labor to a better advan- 
tage during the winter. Just the same, 
there is room for real thought on the 
problem as our correspondent has out- 
lined it. We believe that it is pos- 
sible to develop some such system as 
our correspondent suggests, but do not 
know of any one who has made any 
real success along this line. 





Indiana Wheat Pool 
The campaign for increastd mem- 
bership in the Indiana wheat pool is 
making fine progress. The pool now 


has enrolled 6,873 new members, or 
more new members than the tetal 
membership last year. The total is 



















now 12,745. By harvest, they expect 
to have 17,000 members. It is possible * 
that some of the counties in southern 
Illinois along the Indiana border may “3 
join next year’s pool. ee 





Reorganize Under the 1915 3 
Law 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Com- { 
pany, of Palmer, Iowa, held its annual i 
meeting recently and decided to reor- 4 
ganize under the 1915 co-operative law. 
A good many farmers’ companies have 
been doing this the past year. The 
difficulty as a rule is that it is ex- 
tremely hard to get out two-thirds of 
the stoekholders of the company in or- 
der to make the change. The Palmer 
folks just barely made it. The total 
number of shareholders is 145, and 
they got out 101 shareholders to the 
meeting, all of whom voted for the 
change. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Breeding the Three Hundred - 
Egg Hen 

Mr..Grant M. Curtis, editor of the 
Reliable Poultry Journal, speaking be- 
fore the povitry association, gave one 
of the most interesting poultry talks 
we have ever heard, taking as his 
theme the 300 egg hen. 

Mr. Curtis cited illustration after 
illustration of hens of different breeds 
and- varieties that had laid 300 eggs 
and over under official tests. With 
enough warmth to assure the intensity 
of his convictions, *he asserted that 
poultry breeders who will use a sci- 
entific basis for breeding poultry; who 
will cull vigorously for vitality, and 
who will keep accurate records of 
prepotency, can secure from any of 
the dual purpose breeds of poultry, 
egg yields equal to those of the egg 
laying breeds. “This country is 
sprinkled now with 300 eggers,” de- 
clared Mr. Curtis. “It is becoming 
more sprinkled. Three hundred eggers 
are nothing to shy at. People try to 


disprove what they don’t understand.” 


Eggs are the product of poultry—meat 
is the by-product.” 

In his introduction Mr. Curtis said: 
“As pleasantly as possible, I challenge 
contradiction.” Then he proceeded to 
tell how Douglas Tancred—now de 
ceased—tho handicapped by illness, 
yet built up from eggs bought at $15 
per 100, a strain of White Leghorns of 
extraordinary high egg yield. He told 
of a hen with the gift of prepotency as 
well as egg yield. This hen laid 307 
eggs in 365 days. The 32 eggs which 
follawed the close of this egg year 
were set, and from these eggs 31 
chicks were raised. Of these chicks 
29 were cockerels. Twenty-five were 
of sufficient merit for breeders. Every 
cockerel save one sired birds that laid 
$00 eggs or over. “But,” Mr. Curtis 
- reminded his listeners, “these males 
were sold to men who were experts, 
who mated them to their best birds.” 

“Its time to learn how to increase 
egg production by scientific methods,” 
the speaker declared, “or resign from 
poultry. What’s the use in bringing 
up the rear? I defy you to put traps 
on your birds—they’ll surprise you. 
The official egg record is 342 eggs in 
@ year.” 

Mr. Curtis’ message—which he de- 
clared it was hardly safe to give— 
wus that-only by inbreeding can the 
quality of high egg yield be fixed. He 
backed up his views by instances 
where concentration of the blood of 
high producers had produced high pro- 
ducers. In one instant full brother— 
not pen brother—but full brother and 
sister matings had been successfully 
made for five generations straight, but 
with rigid selection for vitality. “No 
progress is made by mass breeding. 
There never was an honest 300 egg 
hen that was an accident; it’s in the 
blood. Others have found a way to 
do it; we must learn how. Plymouth 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes can lay as 
well as Leghorns ever laid. I don’t say 
they can lay as cheaply. Padman (of 
Australia) tried to make new breeds. 
He found he couldn’t improve on rec- 
ords of Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
Reds and Rocks. 

“There never was a decent bird pro- 
duced without inbreeding but the 
folks don’t tell it. The movies, fliv- 
vers, radio, can disthrone a shoe soil- 
ing proposition, but when you get the 
egg yield, shoe soiling proposition can 
be used to get the movies, flivvers, 
radio.” 

Asked if his paper was in print, Mr. 
Curtis said, no that the time was not 
_fipe for such strong food and that 
such intensive inbreeding would be at- 
tacked. “Your food is your poison if 
your system is not ready for it. When 











you go up against the inertia of breed- 
ers, you are up against something.” 

Mr. Curtis commented on the in- 
crease in egg production. The aver- 
age egg yield in 1900 was 66; in 1920 
it was 94; he has records of numerous 
300. eggers and up the authenicity of 
which cannot be disproved. 

Mr, Harry Collier of Washington fol- 
lowed Mr, Curtis’ talk informally. Mr. 
Collier said he had handled the cull- 
ing of the Douglas Tancred flock. 
That he first visited the farm to get a 
story for a poultry paper, expecting to 
write a humorous story on the claims 
of 300 egg hens and better. The rec- 
ords were so good that he was afraid 
to print all of the story, but he printed 
part of it, and was promptly put in the 
Annanias club of every paper in the 
east. 

Mr. Collier said in his judgment Mr. 
Tancred was the greatest poultryman 
of the world. 

Our readers will understand that in- 
breeding which brings results such as 
Mr. Curtis outlined is a practice which 
should be followed only by experienced 
breeders who have records of health 
and performance to back up their 
judgment in mating. Nothing but fail- 
ure can be expected from hit and miss 
breeding. “a 





The Score Card Against Com- 
parison Judging 
American Poultry Association 

Convention r 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be -that we would have to get back to 
score card judging in order to give the 
exhibitor something tangible to show 
for his money. The present score 
card was declared inadequate—but 
better than comparison. 

Mr. Curtis declared: “Nothing will 
endure that. doesn’t give 105 per cent. 
I've been sitting on the side lines, 
not with a calla lily but not waving a 
flag. You're forgetting yourself when 
you forget the amateur—-the beginner. 
A blue ribbon can be on the least 
thing _in the standard. You can’t go 
on unless you render service. We 
don’t expect score cards to always 
agree, but I have known three judges 
at three different shows to give the 
same bird the same score. If I could 


have the signature of any judge I 


would value it.” 

Judge*McCord: “No man can judge 
in a comparison show without looking 
at every section; he practically scores 
them. At fall shows when birds are 
out of condition, comparison shows 
are all right.” 

Judge Branch: “The standard in- 
structs us to consider the score card 
in judging by comparison. The birds 
are not always all handled because 
the instructions are not to place in- 
ferior birds. If exhibitor wants the 
score card he should have it. Compar- 
ison judging is not easier. When I 
score birds I don’t have to remember 
the other birds in the class, but when 
I judge by comparison, I must remem- 
ber them all. The judge who scores 
higher at a small than large show is 
not scoring them, he is just putting a 
number on them. Judging should be 
the same at small as large shows.” 

Judge Harry Collier, of Washington, 
said he had judged since 1894 and 
never judged but what he had fowls 
put in same light. He put the best 
bird in No. 1 coop, etc. He had judged 
in a show where there were five 
classes that didn’t get a first because 
he didn’t score them high enough. 
For comparison show he “wouldn't 
have the nerve,” 

Private scoring methods were op- 
posed. 

“Nothing succeeds,” contended Mr. 
Curtis, “that is not based on intrinsic 








value. ‘Time spares nothing that is 
done without him.’ When you started 
comparison judging to save time, you 
started the dirge. Birds sent back 
from a comparison show have nothing 
to show for the money their owners 
dug out of their pockets to send them. 
The big breeder wins all along the 
line. You’re beat before you start. 
Those who come within a-fraction of a 
point of winning go back without any- 
thing.” 

Application of the score card was 
urged for utility as well as fancy 
poultry. 





Poultry Shows 


“Bring your poultry shows to the 
point where exhibitors can get value 
for their money,” was the theme and 
text for the American Poultry Associa- 
tion talks on poultry shows. 

Some of the suggestions were: 

“There should be special breeding 
classes of sire and dam with progeny.” 

“There should be exhibits of poultry 
meat production; or poultry, both liv- 
ing and dead, judged, as beef stock, in 
a livestock show. More should ‘be 
done to show people what can be done 
in poultry meat, including live game.” 

“‘The breeder must be modest in vic- 
tory, good natured with defeat.” 

“Poultry exhibitions will only flour- 
ish as they serve. Spend money on 
poultry shows only where there is no 
good poultry exhibit at fairs.” 

“The dual purpose breeds should not 
be over-refined by egg production.” 

“No official poultry show should 
last over four days. The birds are 
confined, over-fed and shipped. They 
encounter the hazards of the show 
with detriment to themselves, and pos- 
sible loss to their owners.” 

“Greater encouragement should be 
given to the boys and girls classes— 
to reproduction classes of officially 
trap-nested birds graded according to 
records, and then judged by the stand- 
ard in the regular way.” 

“Suggested that judges attend year- 
ly judging schools; this expense to be 
met by giving them preference in 
selecting judges for the show.” 





The Plan of Registration 


The plan of registration suggested 
by the American Poultry Association 
is a tentative plan which before adop- 
tion is to be deliberated by a joint 
committee of poultry interests in order 
to have a common plan for all states 
and organizations. In time the mem- 
bers hope and expect to have also a 
system of championship points by 
which the champion birds in fancy and 
utility qualities may be brought to 
light, but the plan proposed was re- 
ferred back to a committee. The point 
that was definitely decided was that 
the American Poultry Association take 
up and proceed with the registration 
of standard-bred fowls that have made 
a record of production. The following 
points were recommended: 

“Any standard-bred fowl that scores 
88 or more points, by a licensed Amer- 
ican Poultry Association judge in open 
competition, shall be eligible for reg- 
istration. 

“Any standard-bred fowl that is free 
from disqualifications, scoring 88 
points or more by an American Poul- 
try Association judge, in open compe- 
tition, and that lays 200 or more eggs 
in twelve consecutive months at an 
egg-laying contest or laying station 
recognized by the American Poultry 
Association, shall be eligible for reg- 
istration as a record of production 
fowl. 

“Any standard-bred bird complying 
with the above requirements and that 
lays 240 or more eggs in one year at 
an egg-laying contest recognized by 
the American Poultry Association 
shall be eligible for registration as a 
champion production fowl. 

“Any standard-bred male that scores 
88 points iat is free from disqualifi- 
cations and that has back of it two or 
more generations of females that have 
laid 180 eggs or more in an egg-laying 





contest recognized by the Americ 
Poultry Association, shall be eligibig. 
for registration as a ‘record Production 
male.’ ” 

(Mr. Delano explained that the line 
“free from standard disqualificationg” 
was not an error or superfluity, but 
these words were put in intentionally” 
because it had happened that disqua}. 
ifications appeared after the bird had 
been scored, and if disqualificationg 
appeared during the year, the male 
would lose his eligibility.) 





“Any standard-bred male that is frog ” 


from standard disqualifications ang - 
that is the sire of ten or more femaleg 
that lay 180 eggs or more each in ay 


egg-laying contest recognized by the 


American Poultry Assocfation, shall be 
eligible for registration as a champion 
record-production male.” 

Next year a plan which will accom 
modate the burden it will be calleg 
upon to carry will be presented to the 
American Poultry Association. 

The parting words of one of the 
leaders was: “Resolutions are never 
carried until they are carried out, |” 


hope you will go home and do the 


things you’ve talked about.” - 


Uniform Rules Needed for 
Accrediting Flocks 


The poultry-breeding industry of the 
United States is making a determined 
effort to bring harmony out of the com 
fusion that now exists because of the 
differences in the rules and regulations 
applied to certification and accredita 
tion of flocks in the various states, 
Under present conditions when a pros 
pective purchaser of hatching eggs, 
baby chicks, or breeding stock comes 
across the word “accredited” or “certi- 
fied” in connection with the adver 
tised flocks, he does not know just 
what factors were taken into considera 
tion to certify or accredit these flocks, 
unless he is familiar with the regula 
tions governing such work in each 
state, 

At present there are 22 states which 
have adopted regulations for certifica 
tion and accreditation of flocks. The 
difference that exists between the regu 
lations in these states is seen in the 
case of baby chicks. In one state 
chicks are sold by grade based on the 
production of the parents; in another 
case two grades of chicks are offered, 
one grade being from accredited flocks 
that are not tested for bacillary white 
diarrhea, and the other grade from 
flocks that have been tested and are 
found free from the disease. In ath 
other state chicks are sold on a basis 
of four grades according to the grading 
of the adult birds, and the grading of 
the adult birds is based on their get 
eral qualities. Stiil another sells certi- 
fied as well as two other grades of » 
chicks, the certified chicks being pro 
duced from certified males mated to 
certified females, while the other two. 
grades the first are chicks produced 
from old hens mated to certified cock 
erels, and the second grade are chicks 
produced from certified pullets mated 
to certified cockerels. 

The general committee appointed to 
co-operate with the poultry ‘office of 
the United States Department of Agr 
culture has made a survey in which 
this same degree of difference in state 
rules and regulations was found t 
exist in regard to hatching eggs and 
breeding stock as well as baby chicks. 
The committee is of the opinion that if 
the states can get together to discuss 
these differences much can be done t0 
stabilize the poultry breeding industry. 9 
Also, from the standpoint of interstate 
commerce in hatching eggs, baby 





chicks, and breeding stock, the commit — 


tee feels that uniformity in the state 
rules and regulations concerning the 
accreditation-certification work is nee 
essary if poultrymen are to retain this 


business. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management wiil be cheerfully answered. 








Fly Protection 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best thing to put on 
gows to keep off flies?” 

Most of the proprietary remedies as 
advertised are good. Those who wish 
to make their own fly repellant may 
yse the following, as recommended by 
the Kansas experiment station: 

“Resin, one and one-half pounds; 
laundry soap, two cakes; fish oil, one- 
half pint; enough water to make three 
gallons. Dissolve the resin in a solu- 
tion of soap and water by heating; add 
the fish oil and the rést of the water. 
Apply with a brush. If it is to be used 
ag a spray, add one-half pint of kero- 
gene. The cost is 7 to 8 cents per gal- 
jon, About one-half pint of the mix- 
ture is sufficient for one application 
fora cow. Give two or three applica- 
tions per week until the hair becomes 
cated with resin. Afterwards retouch 
those parts where the resin is rubbed 
oft.” 

Other home-made mixtures which 
have been used to good advantage are 
kerosene emulsion, fish oil mixed with 
a small amount of carbolic acid, and 
two parts of cottonseed oil mixed with 
one part of pine tar. The kerosene 
emulsion is made’from one-half pound 
of.soap, one gallon of soft water, and 
two gallons of kerosene. The soap is 
dissolved in the boiling water and the 
mixture is taken from the stove, and 
while still hot thoroly mixed with the 
kerosene. This makes a thick, creamy 
mass. Before being put on the cows 
with a spray pump or a paint brush, 
the mixture is diluted with five parts 
of water. 

Experiments have proved that good 
fly repellants will keep off most of the 
flies; but for some reason cows which 
have been sprayed or painted with the 
fly remedies do not give more milk or 
butter than those which have not been 
treated. At the Connecticut experi- 
ment station they experimented with 
sixteen cows for two years, and found 
that, while the fly remedies kept off 
the flies, yet there was no resulting in- 
crease in the milk flow. At the Mis- 
souri station, with the same number 
of cows, they secured during two years 
ot experimenting, the same results. 
The only advantage was that the cows 
treated were less troublesome to milk. 





Water for Cows 


Cows which are producing milk re- 
quire a larger quantity of water than 
for the same animals when they are 
try. This is causd by the need of 
Water to be used in the milk and also 
for the digestion and assimilation of 
‘larger quantity of food. 

Tests which.were made in Missouri 
thowed that cows consumed practi- 


_ tilly four times as much water when 


milking heavily as when dry. There 
ba larger consumption in summer on 
account of the larger evaporation of 
Moisture from the body. 

Cows which are on heavy feed and 
Woducing large quantities of milk” 
thould always have access to good wa- 
ter at least twice a day. With dairy 
‘ows the water supply should be close 
“ hand, especially during cold 
Weather for the reason that the cows 
Wil often do without the water which 
they need rather than to brave the 
told. 4f they do not get the water 
heeded the milk supply will shrink. 
es © use of ponds as a source of 
lag dairy cows is not objection- 
into there is no seepage of manure 

the ponds or if the cows are not 
me ed to enter the water. How- 
Most ponds have both of these 
tions, The most satisfactory 








| “titce of water is from a deep well. 


& Water in streams would be 





next. The important consideration is 
that the water be pure and presented 
to the animals so that they will con- 
sume it abundantly. 





Dairy Utensils Must Be Thor- 
oughly Cleaned 


Everything that comes in contact 
with milk and cream needs washing 
and scalding after use. Milk contains 
an abundance of food for bacteria. 
When particles of milk are left in the 
milk utensils they soon sour and pro- 
duce objectionable odors and flavors. 
Unless these breeding places for bac- 
teria are removed quickly and thoroly 
they cause the milk and cream of the 
next milking to become contaminated 
and spoil. It does not make any dif- 
ference how clean and sweet the fresh 
milk may be, the cream can not reach 
the creamery in good condition if han- 
dled in unwashed or uncléan utensils. 

After use the milk pails, strainer, 
dipper, separator and all other uten- 
sils should first be rinsed with cold 
water. This will remove the milk 
which adheres to them. This thoro 
rinsing makes the washing easier. 
Then the utensils should be washed 
with hot water that contains some al- 
kali, such as washing powder. A 
brush and plenty of elbow grease is 
also necessary. After washing they 
should be rinsed and thoroly scalded 
with plenty of boiling hot water. 

Where the milking is done with a 
machine the rubber tubes and teat 
cups should be placed in a disinfec- 
tant solution and allowed to soak un- 
til the next milking. Then they should 
be rinsed out with clean water before 
using. A solution made up of one tea 
epoonful of chloride of lime to a gallon 


of water_as described in aformer issue 


ig satisfactory for this purpose. 





Color of Milk Sometimes 
Misleading 


The high cow in the Marshall- 
Grundy Cow Testing Association for 
May was a cow which was sold on 
account of her milk looking so blue. 
She tested 5.6 per cent  butterfat, 
which simply illustrates that it is not 
safe to depend upon color alone in 
judging the quality of milk. 

A rich color in the milk is desir- 
able for city milk trade for the reason 
that the majority of people are ac- 
customed to judge the richness of the 
product by the color. However the 
man who is selling butterfat to a 
creamery, or who is selling his milk 
on a butterfat basis, should be sure 
and test out the cows before selling 
them. 





Some Questions on Milk Goats 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like a little information on 
milk goats. What are the different 
kinds? How much milk do they give? 
How long do they milk? About what 
should they cost?” 

The different breeds of milk goats 
are Toggenburg, Anglo-Nubian and 
Saanen. Of these the Toggenburg is 
the most common. There is consider- 
able difference in the amount of milk 
which they will give, the. variation 
running from one to four quarts a day. 
A few of the best goats will make as 
high of five quarts daily. 

Good grade does run from $25 to $50 
in price. Purebreds will run corre- 
spondingly higher, There is really no 
established price for the market and 


the supply are both somewhat lim- | 


ited. It would be advisable for the be- 
ginner to buy a couple of good grade 
coes bred to a purebred buck. These 
should be bred so that they would 
freshen at different times of the year 











so that a constant supply of milk 
would be furnished. 

The length of the milking period will 
vary with the breeding period, the abil- 
ity of the goats, and the methods of 
feeding and care. Goats are popularly 
supposed to live on tin cans but they 
must be properly fed the same as a 
dairy cow if they are to give a liberal 
supply of milk. 





State Brand Creameries Show 
Improvement 
“The biggest change that I noticed 
in the state brand creameries which I 
recently visited in northeastern Iowa, 
as compared to the old time cream- 
eries, was the big improvement which 


they showed in the matter of cleanli- 
ness,” stated R. G. Clark of the dairy 
and food division of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“There was a lack of the character- 
istic odor that is often found in cream- 
eries. This must be attributed to the 
care which the buttermakers are tak- 
ing of their plants in order to turn out 
a superior product. They have an 
abundance of live steam and all the 
utensils are kept thoroly sterilfzed. 
When one walked into a creamery it 
was like going into a well kept kitchen. 

“The large amount of machinery 
which is in the modern creamery 
makes it necessary for the butter- 
maker to be an expert machinist as 
well as buttermaker,” stated Mr. 
Clark. “He must know how to oper- 
ate a refrigeration machine, steam en- 
gine, dynamo and boiler, as well as 
running tests for fat in milk and cream 
and moisture in butter. 

“Another feature of the state brand 
creameries is the fact that they are 
doing away with the unsightliness of 
the exterior of the creameries as weil 
as making improvements in the in- 
terior. Some have even gone so far as 
to build an arch over the driveway 
which announces the name of the 
creamery.” 


Ayrshire Breeders Hold Semi- 
Centennial Meeting 


The Ayrshire Breeders Association 
celebrated its semi-centennial by hold- 
ing one of the most successful meet- 
ings in its history at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. The action which has the 
widest effect is that of establishing 
the Ayrshire herd test. The details of 
this test were left to a committee, but 
the essentials provide that all of the 
cows in the herd must be tested. The 
supervision will be similar to other 
official tests. 

A resolution was adopted favoring 
the 305-day test. This will be made 
the exclusive semi-official test of the 
association. The desire of the associa- 
tion is to keep the Ayrshire records on 
a soun@ basis comparable with practi- 
cal dairy farming conditions. Cows 
will not be issued a certificate in the 
Roll of Honor if they fail to calve 
within 400. days from the time they 
begin the test. 

The total membership of the asso- 
ciation is now 2,060. The registration 
of animals during the year consisted 
of 5,508 females and 1,431 males. 








What Do You Think? 


The question of shortening the test 
of cows on official tests to ten 
months instead of a year, and requir- 
ing them to carry calves a certain por- 
tion of the test period, has caused 
considerable comment amongst dairy- 
men, The theory of the change is that 
it will put the matter on a more prac- 
tical basis. Opponents of the change 
argue that jt will bring more confu- 
sion than already exists. They claim 
that many purchasers cannot distin- 
guish between the different kinds of 
records which are already recognized. 
We would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who have been studying 
the situation as to whether or not they 
favor the change. 





















Better and Quicker 


The pioneer still leads. Asin the past 
Appleton Huskers and Shredders are 
guaranteed to do more and better 
work than any others, size for size, 
Don’t experiment. Choose a husker 
that for more than 25 years has de- 
monstrated its superiority in the field, 


All-Feature Husker 


Interchangeable heads. Improved flexible 

swiveling blower. Alemite Oiling System, 

Efficient Corn Saver. Clean Husking, 

Minimum Shelling. Thorough separating 
cleaning. Big capacity. 


Save all your Crop! 


Stop waetag stover that will nearly 
double the feed and fertilizer value of your 
corn crop. Send for free illustrated husk- 
er catalog showing how the Appleton fa- 

creases your corn profits and soon pays 
for itself, Address nearest branch. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


Bosse Neb 
Dept. M Minneat its Minn. 
ee 


APPLETON 


HUSKERS +x» SHREDDERS 


—_ —_ 


i = MONEY) 


.--or COAL 


Buy direct from 
the mine » 


Why pay two or three profits on coal? 
Buy direct from the mine and save $2 
to $5 a ton. 


It’s easy. Get enough of your 
in with you to use a car-load (50 tons) and 
then order that much from us. 


High-grade Franklin-Williamson Coun- 
ty coal mined in Southern Illinois, where 




















the good coal comes from, 
Prices per ton: 

Sept. 
Domestic Nut... cccccccccecece $3.20 
Wurnace WSS... ccsccoceececsoe Mn 
Three pee EAD. vce vccccooes 3.40 
EMP LAMMDe. <cccosccccccessst 3.50 


These are loaded-in-car prices at the 
mine; freight to be added. Write us for 
freight rate to your station. 


MODERN COAL COMPANY 
West Frankfort, Illinois 
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in Your Kitchen. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Fail Salads 


HERE are so many good salad 

plants in season now that it is a 
real pleasure to plan and make galads. 
Whereas we used to look upon lettuce 
and all of the combinations with it as 
a spring and summer dish, because 
that was the time when salad plants 
were available in the garden, we now 


regard them as important in every 
season of the year. 

Within the last few years we have 
realized the value of fruits and veg- 
etables as never before. Now we all 
know that we need these foods in 
quantity in our diet to furnish min- 
erals for body building and body reg- 
ulating, and for the vitamins we hear 
so much about. The vitamins are for 
growth and also for health; that is, 
protection from disease. Then, too, 
fruits and vegetables supply bulk to 
aid digestion and prevent constipa- 
tion. 

Among the fresh vegetable salads of 
fall I particularly think of cabbage, 
peppers, beets, carrots and onions, and 
the green string beans are good as 
well. Lettuce we all think of in con- 
nection with a salad of any sort and, 
thanks to refrigerator cars and mod- 
ern growing methods, we can have 
good head lettuce almost any time of 
the year. 

One of my favorite salads is made 
of cabbage, pineapple and marshmal- 
lows. Here are the directions: Shred 
one medium head of cabbage, add one 
can of pineapple cubed; and one-fourth 
pound of marshmallows. Mix with 
salad dressing, either the cooked or 
mayonnaise. 

A mixture of chopped cabbage and 
green peppers is very crisp and tasty 
and also very pretty. Cold slaw is 
improved by the addition of just the 
smallest amount of onion. I prefer 
for this the Bermuda onion, chopped 
very fine and just enough of it to de- 
velop a new flavor but not enough to 
give the onion taste. 

Speaking of onions, have you ever 
tried that queer orange and onion 
salad? It is delicious, that is unless 
you have a particular dislike for the 
onion taste. The large Bermuda on- 
fons are used because they are much 
milder than either. the white or red 
onions that we commonly have. This 
salad is sometimes served with the 
oranges cut in pieces and the onion 
very finely chopped, and the whole 
placed in a cup made of the orange 
shell. Or it is attractively served with 
very thin slices of onion and orange 
laid alternately on a lettuce leaf with 
a French dressing. 

Carrots put thru the food grinder 
and mixed with celery and nuts and 
Salad dressing are very tasty. Pear 
salad served with a dressing mixed 
rather thickly with finely ground car- 
rots is a surprising delicacy. 





The “Invisible Income” 


HERE is an old foolish rhyme that 
runs: 
“What's the use of anything, 

But so much money as ’twill bring?” 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that 
this rhyme is altogether out of date 
nowadays and those who based their 
policies on it are to be known as back 
numbers. The most frugal home man- 
agers and the best economists of the 
present recognize over and above 
money value this thing which, for lack 
of a better name, we call the “invisi- 
ble income.” 

The pleasure reaction from any- 
thing or any act is at least of equal 
importance to the money gained or 
saved by either the article or doing 
the thing in question. There is a hap- 
py satisfaction that comes with spend- 


ing money for something of real en- 
joyment—enjoyment to the individual. 
[t may be a bit of foolish indulgence. 
No matter, if it brings to the person 
concerned the pleasure he desires. 

There was once a woman who lived 
far out in the country in a western 
state. Left alone with two small chil- 
dren she made a bare living from the 
farm, her main income coming from 
the eggs and butter which she mar- 
keted on the weekly trips to town. Al- 
most always, on these trips to town, 
she went into a certain dry goods store 
where in a glass case lay a beautiful 
feather fan. On a certain day she had 
it placed in a box and all the way 
home shke held the thing so much 
adored and prized tightly in her arms. 
At’ home_ she placed it on a shelf in 
the little illy-furnished parlor. It be- 
came a sort of shrine where in mo- 
ments of work about the house she 
could come and admire and be happy. 
The fan—it was so delicate, so beau- 
tifully colored, so graceful, so fragile, 
so unlike herself, a hardened working 
woman. 

Neighbors doubtless gossiped and 
said she couldn’t afford it. A fan, 
such foolishness! She had better have 


gotten herself a dress or something 
useful for the house. If the sign of 
right conduct is the pleasure it brings, 
then for this woman it was truly the 
thing “invisible.” 

In our homes we might deplore the 
open fireplace in the living room be- 
cause a lot of the heat goes up the 
chimney. “Fuel wasted,” some people 
say. 

Maybe so, but for all the heat that 
goes up the chimney there is an equal 
or greater measure of pleasure that 
comes from sitting before an open fire 
or living in the atmosphere of an open 
hearth. 

There are still a few people who 
fear that an indulgence in things that 
give pleasure is weakening to charac- 
ter. Maybe so, to certain weak char- 
acters. But it has never seemed to 
us that there could be anything out of 
the way in indulging our little pet 
tastes—that is, so long as we could af- 
ford to indulge them. Money spent 
on things that we really enjoy, wheth- 
er they be clothes, or books or fine 
flowers, or what not, are accounted 
under “invisible income” and in no 
sense are they felt to be useless ex- 
travagance, 








The Vitamin Alphabet 








is OUR childhood book of Mother 
Goose rhymes A stood for apple 
pie, B for boy, C for cat, D for dog 
and E for elephant. Now comes along 
a report from the United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry telling us that these 
five letters of the alphabet stand for 
so many different food factors, vita- 
mins they are called. 

There’s vitamin A at the top of the 
alphabet. Vitamins A, B, C and D are 
fairly well known. D and X or E are 
more recent additions to the alphabet. 
According to the bureau of chemistry 
report on present knowledge of vita- 
mins made by Dr. D. Breese Jones, 
the most recently discovered vitamin 
X has been rechristened E. For some 
little time, two years in fact, after the 
discovery of X, scientists were un- 
certain whether or not it really should 
be classed as a vitamin. Now it is 
definitely proven to be one. 

Vitamins play quite a different part 
in nutrition from the other food con- 
stituents, for while they are essential 
to growth, health and life, they con- 
tribute neither energy nor _ tissue 
building material. They are known 
better by what they do than by what 
they are. People are unable to pro- 
vide vitamins within their bodies to 
take care of this need, nor can animals 
do it either. Yet meat and whole milk 
and the various milk products, as well 
as the heart and liver and kidneys of 
animals furnish varying quantities of 
vitamins. Vegetables are also a very 
important source of supply. 

Vitamin A, for instance, is essential 
to growth and health. Young animals 
on a diet devoid of it soon stop grow- 
ing and lose weight. Their vitality is 
consequently lowered and they are 
less able to resist disease and infec- 
tion. They are particularly suscept- 
ible to those infections and diseases of 
the respiratory tract and sometimes a 
characteristic affliction of the eyes 
results when the food is lacking in 
vitamin A. When this vitamin is 
supplied the affliction promptly leaves. 
“A” ig abundant in butter, cream, 
cheese, whole milk, egg yolk, in the 
leafy vegetables as spinach, lettuce, 
cabbage and in tomatoes, carrots, 
Pparsnips, green peas, and sweet pota- 
toes. Cod liver oil is rich in this 
vitamin as are the liver and heart and 
kidneys of animals. 


Without vitamin B life can not go 
on. Lack jof it promptly results in 
loss of appetite and arrest of growth, 
followed by various functional dis- 
orders and, finally, death. Nature 
has taken care of this need in a won- 
derful way by making it the most 
widely distributed of vitamins. Green 
plants contain a lot of it. Cereals— 
not the specially prepared breakfast 
cereals but the coarse grain cereals— 
and seeds of all sérts contain it, the 
germ of the seed being the most abun- 
dant source. Roots and tubers con- 
tain it in varying amounts as do most 
fruits and nuts. Tomatoes are an ex- 
ceptionally good source and meats 
with the exception of chicken, duck, 
turkey and guinea fowl, contain vita- 
min B. Of the meats of edible body 
tissue, the heart appears to be the 


richest in this vitamin, and the liver: 


and kidneys have only slightly lower 
values. 

In spite of the wide distribution of 
vitamin B in our food, certain people 
who have to live on restricted or 


_ artificial diets sometimes suffer seri- 


ous consequences on account of the 
lack of it. Babies are among the most 
common sufferers. 

The next vitamin on the list is C. 
It is frequently known as the “anti- 
scurvy” vitamin, because a lack of it 
causes scurvy. The important sources 
of C are oranges, lemons, tomatoes, 
cabbage, lettuce, spinach, green beans, 
peas and turnips. Most green vege- 
tables, fruits, roots and tubers con- 
tain it in varying quantities. Meat, 
with the exception of the internal 
organs, is a poor source. It is thought 
by some scientists that oysters are an 
abundant source of it. 

This vitamin is easily destroyed by 
cooking. Tomatoes are the exception, 
however, the acid in them preventing 
the destruction of the vitamin to any 
great extent. Bears and other green 
vegetables canned lhy the acid method 
are supposed to reiain the C vitamin 
qualities to some extent. In the case 
of babies raised .n artificial food, 
orange and tomato juice will make up 
for the vitamin deticiency. 

Vitamin D seems to control toa large 
extent the utilization of lime and phos- 
phorous in the formation of bone by 
the human body. Its absence in the 
diet will cause rickets, a disease which 





distorts the body horribly. The ‘joip, 
in the body enlarge and the boneg 

come so soft that they are bent eagijy 
Mild forms of this disease occur 4 

quently among children, partic 
among young and growing childre 
Here again the proper food will pm 
vent or cure the diseased conditigy 
Cod liver oil is an abundant soureg g 
the D vitamin, the ultra-violet rayg g 
sunlight another, egg yolk seemg ty 
contain it to some extent and milk js 
reputed to be a source, As yet littl 
is known of the distribution of this 
particular vitamin among plants, 

Vitamin E, the anti-sterility Vitamin 
which was ori%inally referred to 
vitamin X, is something which natumj 
foods have that synthetic or artificig 
ly made foods do not have. Thery 
may be perfect growth and _ health 
without the presence of this vitamin jy 
foods but sterility will result, 

If plenty of dairy products, eggs 
spinach, lettuce, cabbage, beans, toms, 
toes and other vegetables are eaten, 
there is little danger of any of thegg 
malnourished conditions, and it js 
doubly important that children shoul 
bave them for normal development, 
































Handy Sewing Rack 


nape those who have limited space 
or who have the sewing machine 
upstairs, this handy rack will gave 
many steps. It is stmply made and 
has a place for thread, pins, needles, 
scissors and thimbles. 





Handy sewing rack made by covering 
a lid with cretonne and spacing screw# 
for hanging things up. 





This kit is made from the lid of 4 
candy pail, covered with cretonne 
the cushion of plain. rose silk held i 
place with four brass tadks, nails 
driven into the wood to hold thé 
spools of thread and corks for thé 
thimbles. The small brass hooks cal 
be purchased at the hardware oF ne 
tion counters.—C. C. 
od 





Left-over meat makes a most savory 
filling for the large green pepper 
which are at their best at this seaso® 
of the year. Cut off the top of the 
peppers, removing the seeds, and pa 
boil for about ten minutes. Retain the 
tops, boiling them also. If the meat 
is fairly dry it should be mixed, aftet 
chopping or grinding, with a li 
cream sauce. Seasoning is added 
the filling is packed closely .in thé 
pepper cases. If the peppers 
placed in muffin tins they will keep 
their balance much better during thé 
baking. The lids are placed on ™? 
during the baking and are seh 
that way. F “git 



































That White Arrow means= 
more rubber on the road— 
safer performance —longer wear 


THE development of the Hood 
Flat Tread means—dollars 
saved — greater riding comfort 
—a feeling of absolute safety. 


Destructive side-wall flexure 
is reduced to a minimum. Road 
wear is distributed over a wide 
flat area— which means longer 
tire life. 


Hood Rubber Products Company,Inc. 


The Hood Tread is safe on wet / 


pavements. In traffic, it provides 
a more ready response to the gas 
and quick braking. 

‘‘Look for the White Arrow’’ 
on the tires you buy. Ask your 
Hood Dealer about them. He is 
reliable and knows the facts 
about balloons. Let him give you 
trouble-saving facts. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


=HOOD>» 


Look for the Hood White Arrow! 
The Hood White Arrow is a 
time tested guarantee of design, 
materials, and workmanship. 
Look for this identifying mark 

for safety, economy and de- 
pendability. 


RUBBER 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [896 fi 


Pneumatic and Solid Tires - Rubber Footwear - Canvas Footwear - Rubber Heels and Soles - Rubber Specialties 
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This Fine Cars Luxury Would Be Very 
Unusual Even at a Much Higher Price’ 









Advanced in all phases of its chassis- getaway and pickup. They like the ben 
design, engine-design and body-design, way it darts to the lead in traffic. They’ - ve 
and advanced in the way it is built— _ delight in the way it whisks | past other | §™ 
the new Overland with Six cylinders is carsonthehills | .  : he 
showing motorists of America an ex- Beautiful to behold, a pleasure to ride te 
ample of continuously fine perform- in, a joy to drive... a car with a big- mt 
ance that 1s all to their liking. ness, a richness and an air of distinction iy 
They like its smoothness. They like particularly noteworthy because of its E 
the substantial fee/ of the car in spurts low price. Small down payment, 52 ht 
of speed. They like its 40-horsepower weeks to pay the balance. tp 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO + WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. Lrv., TORONTO, CANADA vt 


The New 
|OVERLAND SIX 


THE STANDARD SEDAN °895 71 II50 - “DE LUXE SEDAN 
fo.b. Toledo 
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AN IOWA FARM’S HISTORY 


The Second Prize Pioneer Essay, Senior Division 


7 WAS in January, the winter of 

1839, that my _ great-great-grand- 
father, Jarius Fordyce, accompanied 
by his wife and five children, first set- 
tled upon the farm where I now live. 
They were traveling westward thru 
Jowa, ever upon the alert for a pros- 
pective home, and certainly they must 


have been guided by a prophetic in- 
stinct when they recognized beneath 
the snow and ice a land of promise! 
How beautiful it must have been—the 
snow-covered hills, thick with dia 
mond-studded trees, the frozen brook 
below, and beyond, the level, treeless 
prairie, all shining, gleaming, glitter- 
ingin the sunshine. The road stretch- 
ing on ahead, broken and trampled by 
the wheets and oxen hoofs of those 
who had gone before, suddenly lost 
its lure, for the wise old settler’s eyes 
went below the snowy surface; he re- 
alized the value of the deep, rich loam 
of the prairies, and he knew that with 
work and patience, privations and 
hardships, he could make of this land 
& home. 

* Therefore Jarius, his oldest son, a 
brother of his wife and a friend each 
purchased eighty acres from the gov- 
emment, paying a dollar and a quarter 
‘amacre for it. The three hundred and 
twenty acres were farmed as a wholé 
by the purchasers. 

Then, with the help of his sons, Ja- 
rus set to work to build a cabin. 
Think of it! Working in snow and 
bitter cold all day, felling trees and 
hewing the logs from which they 
whust build their cabin, sleeping at 
hight in a covered wagon which made 
0 pretensions of protecting them 
from storm and merciless wind. But 
that was characteristic of the man. 
He was utterly without fear; obsta- 
cles and hardships only strengthened 
his determination to complete what- 
ver he started, sometimes even with- 
| Sit consideration for the wishes and 
Pinions of others. He was a fitting 
descendant of that ancestor who, a 
few generations before, had been forci- 
bly taken from his home near the At- 
lantic coast by the British and_im- 
Pressed into their service as a sailor. 
Three years later the ship returned 
butanchored three miles out from the 
shore, 
slipped overboard and swam to shore. 
He returned to his home whistling a 
favorite tune, and upon hearing it his 
wie calmly announced to the children 
| that their father was coming. 

After the cabin had been completed 
the family lived under more comfort- 
thle conditions, but the field of their 

8 had only broadened. 

A small band of Indians, a wander- 
Mtg remnant of the Fox and Sac tribe, 
“€mped on the bluff near the creek the 

Winter in which the Fordyces 

‘din their new home. The Indians 

So friendly and did not interfere 
the whites, being busy with their 
i hunting, drying of meat and other 

Parations for winter. One of the 

lian girls died while they were 

and they buried her, with all her 
'm. sions, on the top of the cliff. 
he exact location of her grave is 
4 n, it having in all probability 
__ Washed away. They were treat- 







During the night he quietly. 


By Margaret Silver 





Pioneer Essay Contest. 





This story of the history of an Iowa farm will be read with interest 
by every ready of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
to those young peojle who are to compete for the prizes in the 1925 
This is a good example of how the work should 
be handled. Notice particularly the statement under the head “Refer- 
ences,” at the close of the essay; this outline shows how to go about 
getting material for a study of this kind. 


It should be of particular interest 








ed kindly by the Sue but they 
never returned... They were a pitiful 
remnant of a race ever driven west- 
ward before the immigration of the 
white man, a people ever searching 
for a land where they might enjoy the 
freedom of their old life—a hopeless 
quest. 


The road which ran past the cabin 
was the main stage-coach trail be 
tween Keokuk and Ottumwa, 
stage coach leaving Keokuk early in 
the morning and returning the next 
day. Since the Fordyce home was 
the midway point between the two 
stations and the only house for many 
miles upon the prairies, it was only 
natural that the stage coach should 
stop there for rest and refreshment, 
and it was a humane necessity that 
the many emigrants traveling west- 
ward should be cared for. It being im- 
possible to refuse hospitality to the 
travelers, Jarius and Seth, the oldest 
son, greatly enlarged and improved 
the cabin for accommodating travel- 
ers. Mrs. Fordyce, with a woman 
helper and the wife of Seth, arranged 
the cooking so that a large supply of 
provisions might be ready at all times. 
This enterprise proved highly profit- 
able, as well as enjoyable, for the For- 
dyces were very hospitable by nature 
and loved to have a house full of peo- 
ple. Special stables, built of logs and 
sod, with a roof of prairie grass, were 
built to accommodate the horses, and 
long rows of hitching racks were 
placed in front of the house, or inn as 
it now became. 


How cheerful and comforting it 
must have been to the weary traveler! 
The great fires roaring in the fire- 
places, the big Dutch oven on duty on 
the kitchen hearth, the busy, cheerful 
voices of the women preparing the 
meal, the exchange of gossip with oth- 
er travelers, and a good, warm béd to 
sleep in. The inn was always crowd- 
ed, but that made no difference to 
anyone. Then the noisy arrival of the 
stage coach, stopping only for a 
change of horses while the passengers 
refreshed themselves, and on its way 
again. Covered wagons were never 
out of sight upon the road, many of 
the emigrants driving large herds be- 
fore them. Often st-aggling groups of 
Indians passed, and it night the Mor- 
mons could be heerd shoo-shooing 
their sheep as they fled from Nauvoo. 

In 1840 a big barbecue was given at 
Winchester—then the nearest town— 
which was attended by all the settlers 
for many miles around, and at which 
Jarius Fordyce was a special guest of 
honor. A few days later he acci- 
dentally ran a nail into his foot, the 
accident developed into blood poison- 
ing which resulted in death. The oth- 
er three owners of the farm then sold 


the | 


their shares to the son, Seth, who soon 
increased the size of the farm to 360 
acres and purchased varying amounts 
in the neighborhood, Besides the man- 
agement of the farm he also continued 
the inn and until the advent of the 
railroad it was a great stopping place 
for travelers and was well and favor- 
ably known from the Mississippi to the 
western part of the state. Many inter- 
esting incidents occurred during that 
time; one of the most tragic is as 
follows: 


A man and his wife with their nine 
children were traveling westward. 
The parents became very ill and, stop- 
ping at the inn, begged to be taken in. 
It developed that they were victims of 
the cholera, a plague which was 
spreading terror among the emigrants 
at that time, In spite of the danger to 
themselves, Seth and his wife’s broth- 
er cared for the sick travelers but 
could not save their lives. They were 
buried on the farm by the side of 
Jairus Fordyce, who had been the first 
to be buried in what is now the family 
cemetery. With the aid of neighbors 
the nine children were kindly cared 
for until an uncle in Pennsylvania, to 
whom word of his brother’s illness had 
been sent, could arrive. He came on 
horseback, riding from Keokuk in one 
night, but arrived several days after 
the funeral, and there was nothing he 
could do but return to his home with 
the children. 


Seth Fordyce was a man of strong 
religious principles and he realized 
the need of a church in the commu- 
nity. Therefore, on the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1854, Bethany Christian church 
was organized in his house and of 
which he was a charter member. For 
a long time the meetings were held 
at his home, the services being con- 
ducted by a traveling minister whom 
they had obtained. It soon became 
necessary that they should have a 
church in which to hold their meet- 
ings, so the members united in build- 
ing one. All the cooking for the work- 
ers was done by the women at the For- 
dyce home. The church had a good 
attendance, the settlers often driving 
for many miles to attend the services. 

Thru hard work and good manage- 
ment Mr. Fordyce : had prospered, 
while his honesty and character had 
won the respect and friendship of all 
who knew him. Altho advancing in 
years, no thought of decreasing his 
labors occurred to him, until one 
morning he failed to return to the 
house and was found lying uncon- 
scious in the snow. He died in a few 
hours. His only son had died several 
years before and both daughters were 
married, so the farm was rented for 
a year or two. When the oldest son 
of the eldest daughter had married, he 


and his wife (my father and mother) 
came to the farm to live and will no 
doubt continue to do so until their 
death. It was the wish of those early 


,ancestors that this farm be always 


kept in the family, and I too, add my 
wish to theirs. 

The farm has been greatly improved 
and changed. New barns, garages, 
@ silo, seed corn houses, hog barns, 
etc., have been built. Electricity ig 
used in the barns as well as the house, 
all modern conveniences have been ine 
stalled, and the radio furnishes the 
news once supplied by the stage coach 
travelers. But underneath it all one 
still finds traces of the handiwork of 
those first settlers, as in the cellar of 
the house can still be seen the rafters - 
on which they built its foundation, 
great trunks of trees cut in halves 
with not even the bark removed—e 
mute testimony that they builded 
strongly and well, a work that shall 
stand unchanged thru the passing of 
the years. The grave of Jarius no 
longer lies alone; many others now 
sleep beside him, old friends and 
neighbors as well as members of the 
family, 

.A golf links has been made which 
covers the ground where the orchard, 
which Jarius and his wife so laborious 
ly planted, once stood, and extends 
down to the cliff where the Indians 
camped and on which one of their 
number lies buried. The war whoop 
of the Indian and the sound of the set» 
tler’s ax have given way to the golf- 
er’s “Fore!” and the vital search for 
game has been replaced by an equally 
exasperating search for balls. 

But, regardless of the change, some 


._ thing of the spirit of those early an- 


cestors still hovers about the place 
which their labors and self-sacrifice 
made possible; and the attachment 
which they felt for their early home 
lies undiminished in the hearts of 
their descendants, 

References 

This essay, “The History of Our 
Farm,” is entirely my own work, and 
the information upon which it is based 
was. derived from the following 
sources: 

The following people supplied all 
the information not taken from docu- 
ments: Mrs. Laura Silver, age 72, 
Cantril, Iowa; Mrs. Martha Work- 
man, age 64, Stockport, Iowa. Both 
these ladies are the two daughters of 
Seth Fordyce, the former being my 
grandmother, the latter her sister. 

Mr. J. C. Silver, age 49, Stockport, 
lowa. He is my father, who often 
heard his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Seth Fordyce, and Lewis Fordyce, the 
brother of Seth, tell of their lives and 
of the farm. 

The settling of the farm and its date 
were secured from the obituaries of 
Jarius and Seth Fordyce. 

The records of the purchase of the 
farm by Jarius were obtained at the 
county recorder’s office, Van Buren 
county, Keosauqua, Iowa. A brief out- 
line of the information used from this 
source is: 

“Entered from the government by 
Jarius Fordyce, Seth Fordyce, John 
Alexander and Wm. Onley. Price, 
$1.25 per acre. Date of patent, Dec. 1, _ 
1841.” (Concluded on page 2) — 
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The August Message 


By the time this issue reaches you 

boys and girls, the Iowa State Fair will 
be in full swing, and it is safe to say 
that approximately fifteen hundred 
boys and girls will participate in the 
various Four-H Club contests at the 
fair. Some of you will show baby 
beeves. Others will enter the pig and 
sheep club contests; or perhaps you 
will have entries in two or more. Many 
girls will be in the various contests 
for the girls—dressmaking, cooking, 
and so forth. The home economics de- 
partment is one of the most interest- 
ing features of the boys’ and girls’ 
club work. Unquestionably, many of 
the boys and girls who read this paper 
will be in some one or more of these 
various contests. You are live boys 
and girls, ambitious, eager to do your 
part to uphold the honor of the com- 
munity from which you come, and to 
make the best record possible in the 
various contests. Many of the boys 
and girls who read this article will not 
be in the contests, but will be on-look- 
ers, and I urge you to look up every 
exhibit the boys and girls make, at the 
Iowa State Fair. Watch the baby beef 
Show, the pig club show, the sheep 
club show, the poultry show, the vari- 
ous demonstrations that the boys and 
girls put on in the various lines of 
Four-H Club work. If you are not one 
of the boys and girls who are taking 
part, ask yourself why. Every boy and 
girl into whose home Wallaces’ Farmer 
goes should have a part in the wonder- 
ful work the Four-H Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs are doing. They not only learn 
by taking a part, but they come in 
contact with other boys and girls in a 
most helpful way. 





Measuring ourselves with others, ex- 
changing ideas, getting the other per- 
gon’s point of view, and giving him 
yours, is one of the best means of de 
veloping ourselves, and surely the 
boys’ and girls’ club. work gives a won- 
derful opportunity for this. Contact 
with other boys and girls is a stimulus 
to every boy and girl, and the young 
folks on the farm never had a greater 
opportunity to develop than they do 
now. They meet other folks more. 
They have a wider opportunity for ob- 
servation. The boy or girl who takes 
advantage of opportunity is bound to 
develop into a leader, and there must 
be leaders in every community. There 
are dormant qualities of leadership in 
every boy and girl, and the club work 
develops and brings them out. It makes 
good winners and it makes good losers. 
It is just as important, if not more im- 
portant, to be a good loser than it is to 
be a good winner. If you have done 
your best in any contest you enter, you 
have no occasion to regret losing. If 
you have not done your very best, you 
should regret it, and make up your 
mind that you are going to do your 
best another year, and I think that is 
what a good many of the boys and girls 
who take part in the Four-H Club work 
make up their minds to do. Many of 
the boy and girl winners at the Iowa 
State Fair did not get very high up on 
the list of awards in their first ex- 
hibit. They did not quit, but made up 
their mings that they would do better 
another yéar, with the result that they 
may reach their cherished ambition of 
winning. 

I hope to meet many of the boys and 
girls who will participate in the Four-H 
Club contests at the Iowa State Fair 
this year.‘ Our headquarters will be in 
the east end of Machinery Hall, and 





you boys and girls are extended a 
most cordial invitation to call on us. 
Do not hesitate. Just stop. We want 
to get acquainted. We are not only 
interested in your work, but interested 
in meeting and talking with you, and 
we hope that many of the Four-H Club 
boys and girls will call. 





School Days 


Many of our boys and girls will have 
started to school by the time this issue 
reaches them. I want to urge them to 
get a good start. In going to school, 
you are laying the foundation for fu- 
ture success. If you are lazy or indif- 
ferent in your school work, you are 
quite likely to grow up into that kind 
of a man or’ woman. If you take an 
interest in it, and do your best, you 
are gaining knowledge and fixing hab- 
its of study that will help you all thru 
life. You will invariably find that 
your teacher is your friend. Many men 
and women will tell you, if you were 
to ask them, that they owed much of 
their success in life, to the incentive 
to do real work, that was given them 
by their teachers in their early school 
days. One of the fine things about 
school life, too, are the friends you 
make among the other boys and girls. 
Pick your friends carefuily and have 
a friendly spirit toward all. Enjoy the 
playtime of school days as well as the 
study-time. You will look back on 
these days in the years to come, as the 
bright spots of your life. You will 
make friendships that will endure all 
thru your life and you will be happy 
in them. Be ambitious to be a leader 
among the boys and girls, and be sure 
that you are the kind of a leader you 
ought to be. It is a great opportunity 


you have, and I know that many of 
you boys and girls will take advan- 
tage of it to the utmost. 

Looking forward to seeing many of 
our boys and girls at the State Fair, 
and with all good wishes to all of you 
in the months to come, which will be 
busy months, 

Cordially your friend, 
JOHN P. WALLACE, 





The Mysterious Number 

This is one of the most uncanny, as- 
tonishing and simplest tricks, to my 
way of thinking, that has ever been in- 
vented. It can be performed any time, 
anywhere, without the aid of an assist- 
ant, without fear of detection—if you 
only do it once. 

Effect—The magician makes a short 


talk on “mind over matter,” explain- 
ing that he can cause the minds of any 
one in the audience to follow the same 
line as his. To prove this, he writes a 
number (which the audience does not 
see) on a piece of paper. 
the paper and gives it to some one to 
hold. He next asks a spectator to 
write down any three numbers, below 
ten, just so there are no two alike. 
The magician than bids the spectator 
to reverse this number and subtract. 
The answer is tM®n reversed and add- 
ed. The performer then asks the per- 
son holding the paper he had given 
him before the trick to unfold it. 
When he does so, the answer is found 
to be the same as on the other piece 
of paper. 

Secret—Altho it sounds hard, it is 
very simple. The answer is always 
1,089. As a matter of explanation— 








- American History Puzzle 








Most of the boys and girls were too 
busy last month to send in a book puz- 
zie for August. For this month, there- 
fore, we are going to omit the book 
puzzle and give you something else to 
try out your wits on, 

A dollar prize will be given to the 
one submitting the best answer to the 
following history puzzle, and another 
dollar prize to the boy or girl who 
sends in the best subject for the con- 
test next month. This may be either 
a book puzzle or a history puzzle of 
the sort given in this issue. 

The subject of our first history puz- 
ble was born in Virginia a good many 
years ago. He had a reputation as a 
rather shiftless sort of a fellow, and 
altho he studied for the law and event- 
ually became a lawyer, in the early 
years of his life he seemed to take a 
good deal more pleasure in fishing 
than he did in trying cases before the 
courts. 

He first came into prominence when 
he appeared for the people in a case 
known as the parsons’ case, in which 
the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land were trying to secure a greater 
fee from the farmers in payment of 
parish dues. He won this case and 
from that time on took a prominent 
position in the affairs of the colony. 
As the Stamp <Act troubles and other 
troubles preceding the Revolution 
came on, he became well known as a 
leader of the popular party, and in a 
dramatic address in the house of bur- 
gesses, Virginia’s legislature, helped to 
swing that state to the side of the Rev- 
olution. The phrase he used at this 
time, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” is generally associated with his 
name. 

The second man whose name we 
want you to tell us is known as “The 
Father of Tennessee.” He was born in 


about the middle of the eighteenth | 


century, in colonial Virginia, and was 
taken by his parents to North Carolina 
at the age of eight. He lived in North 
Carolina, in the western section, what 
is now Wake county, until he was a 
young man, and then began. to engage 


in hunting and exploring trips to the 
west. He was uneducated, never hav- 
ing gone to school for any length of 
time, and is supposed not to have been 
able even to write his name until after 
he was married. His wife, who was an 
educated woman for that _ period, 
taught him all that he knew in this 
field. 

In 1770, he made his first trip across 
the mountains to what is now eastern 
Tennessee, returning to North Caro- 
lina after a good many hardships, to 
lead a group of settlers over to that 
country in 1771. He was one of the 
founders of the Wataugua Common- 
wealth, later the State of Franklin, and 
a few years after that led a party to 
the lower Cumberland and helped to 
build up the country around what is 
now Nashville. 

The third historical character we 
want to ask about was a farmer and 
miller, who achieved his _ principal 
claim to distinction as the war gov- 
ernor of his state, a state which is also 
the home of the largest number of our 
readers. He gave vigorous support to 
President Lincoln’s policies during the 
Civil war, and succeeded so well in the 
organizing of regiments early in the 
conflict that his state received the title 
of “Volunteer State.” While the draft 
was applied in most sections of the 
country, it was not applied in his 
state. 

One of the most interesting inci- 
dents of his career took place when an 
army of southern sympathizers formed 
in the southern part of the state and 
threatened to take action to obstruct 
the carrying on of the war. The gov- 
ernor went to a gathering of these 
people, unaccompanied by any troops, 
and told them that the entire military 
resources of their state would be used 
to restore order. As a result of this 
speech, and perhaps also largely on 
account of the speedy arrival of mili- 
tia to prove that he meant what he 
said, the southern sympathizers dis- 
banded, and no further trouble of this 
sort occurred during the course of 
the war. 





He folds | 


suppose the spectator chose to 
these figures: 


965 

Reversed ............... 569 

*Subtracted .......... 396 

Reversed ............. 693 
MAGNE siceincesccnn 1,089 a 


All the work the performer hag to 
do is to write 1,089 on a piece ot 
paper, fold it, give it to some one to 
hold, tell a spectator what to do and 
take the credit of being in cahoots 
with the devil. 

If by chance the number Written 
when reversed should be the larger 
Place it above the original number 
and go on with the trick. 

Reversed 473 
Original number 374 


Subtracted .......... 099 
Reversed .........00 - 990 
ROE avcctnstxniee 1,089 


It always comes out the same~ 
“Toby” Nevius. 
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An Iowa Farm’s History 








(Continued from page 1) 

The building of the cabin and the 
account of Jiarius’ character are ag 
told by the people whom I have nameé, 
The incident concerning Jarius’ ances 
tor was taken from a history of the 
Fordyce family dating back to thelr 
arrival in America. This document jg 
now in the possession of Mrs. Martha 
Workman, Stockport, Iowa. 

The account of the Indians was ob 
tained from the before-mentioned peo 
ple. That they were members of the 
Fox and Sac tribes is verified by a 
“History of Van Buren County,” a 
book in our possession. 

The account of the stage coach and 
the inn was secured from the persons 
named; also, as I have mentioned in 
the essay, traces of its existence can 
still be seen, as the place where the: 
old hitching racks stood and the loca 
tion of the old stables, the stage coach 
road itself, and the rafters in the ce 
lar (for indeed, part of the present 
house is the addition made by Jarius 
and Seth that larger accommodations — 
for lodging the travelers might be 
had). Mention of it is also made it 
the obituary of Seth Fordyce, as fol 
lows: 

“From the earliest settlement of the 
county until the advent of railroads, 
his place was a great stopping place 
for the traveler, and was well and f 
vorably known from the Mississippi 
to the western part of the state.” 

The barbecue at Winchester was 
told to me by my great-aunt, Mf 
Martha Workman. The account of J 
rius’ death was also obtained from het. 

The purchase of the entire farm by 
Seth is recorded at the county record | 
er’s office. Briefly it is this: 

Date of sale, June 6, 1841. 

Seth purchased all three claims for 


$500. 
The cholera incident was told to mé 
by the persons named; and their 


graves occupy an entire corner of.the 
family cemetery. 

y The account of the Bethany Chris 
tian church is taken from the obituary 
of Seth Fordyce; the first part of the 
paragraph quotes its exact words. 

The account of Mr. Fordyce’s death 
is, naturally, taken from his obituary: 


The Book Puzzle 


The, book puzzle last month was 
“The Vision of Sir Launfel,” by Jame 
Russell Lowell. The prize for the bet 
answer gues to Florence Laue, of 
Earlville, Iowa. 

Most of the contestants got the title 
and.the author right, altho two 
three insisted that Tennyson wrote é 
Apparently they got it mixed UD © 
their minds with “Idylls of the King. 
Most of the boys and girls who wrote | 
in seemed to extract the several mor 
in the story in good shape, but 
few commented on the poetry. 
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Year-Around Clubs 





ece of 

one to py the time this comes out many of 
lo and will be at the state fair and before 
ahootg some of you will be going to 





ghool and a little later others will be 
starting to college. It has been a busy 
gmimer, What with club meetings, ral- 
jy days, work at home, club camps 
and getting ready for demonstrations 
‘at county fairs and at the state fair. 

Clubs are bound to be broken up to 
gome extent with the coming of Sep- 
tember but it is too bad to give up the 
jiea of having regular club meetings 
thm the winter months until vacation 





Vritten 
larger, 
‘umber 











\ Biime again. A good many clubs follow 
— the plan of having meetings only once 
,month, on Satu®day afternoons, with 
gecasional night meetings at which 
y | programs are given. This keeps up 
Mf the organization and the interest. It 
{sso hard to have to start. anew each 
nd the | summer, and so it does seem that ev- 
ire ag (ety +H Club should at least try to 
amed, st once a month thru the remain- 
ances je m8 months of the club year. 
of the We heard the other day of a girls’ 
. their geclub in another state that was enjoy- 
ent ig Meimga special reading club feature. 
fartha (Meetings are held twice a month on 
Saturday afternoons and each girl tells 
as ob mite story of a book she has read re- 
d peo jeceitly, They have a book exchange 
of the maid after the story telling they play 
by a indoor games or have music. They 
ry,” q jetso give one good play a year, dur- 
ing the winter, usually. 
h and Sewing clubs can. either continue 
orsons mewiththeir regular courses or there are 
1ed in Meal sorts of gift features that can be 
e can fgmade in a short time. With Christ- 
re the: me mas coming this sort of thing should 
» loca Mele timely and it is so much more fun 


coach # sew on things of this sort when 









1e cel Methere are a lot of other girls doing it 
resent [im l00. 

Jarius @ There’s always the opportunity to 
ations @ set the club in on the community pro- 
ht be @eétams. Such a lot of reasons, are 
ade in @there not, for keeping the club going 
13 fok Mlle year around? 

of the 

roads, Another Four-H Visitor 

place 

nd & This month I want to tell vou of 
issippl th t distinguished visitor, Miss Elvira 
” meyers, of Limborg, Belgium. I’m 
- was Mens “your visitor,” because sh> was 
vo & it by her government to study 4-H 
of Jv me b work in Iowa, and that means 
m her. 2 It was impossible to schedule her 
m by every county because of lack of 
econ: me, but she saw enough of the work 








“ give her a clear idea of the 
Meals and workings of our rural or- 
Sanization. ; 
Thru a mistake, our office knew 
Nothing of Miss Smeyers’ visit, so we 
told not have gotten our “company 
Wadners” on if we wanted to. She saw 
every-day work and not show work. 
Itwas a personal joy to be able to take 
Smeyers into meetings absolutely 
Wannounced and to know that they 
Would be worth while. 
You would all*have been proud of 
bon county’s Rally Day; Dallas 
‘unty’s leaders’ training school and 
* local club meeting held in Dallas 
‘uty, These were all typical meet- 
| just the kind which every county 
These groups were represent- 
Ang all of you. 
en Miss Smeyers returns to Bel- 
this fall, she will start 4-H Girls’ 





ns for 





to me 
their 
of the 





Chris 
ituary 
of the 





death 
ituary: 














_ Work in her own country. She 
title MSY that our motto translated into 
wo oF Plemish, her native tongue, is, “Die 
‘ote it ty er machen,” and they will 
up i i 


j Mademoiselle Madeline Aydat, of 
&, re Ulla Christiansen, of Den- 
) Froken Matilda Christenson, of 
and now Elvira Smeyers, of 
all starting 4-H Girls’ Club 





work in their own countries. Won’t 
it be fun when girls everywhere can 
join hands in the 4-H way all around 
the world!—Josephine Arnquist, State 
Leader of Girls’ Club Work. 


The Hearth Fire 


A great many letters have come in 
to the Hearth Fire this summer, so 
many, in fact, that it has not been 
possible to use near all of them in 
this department. It is good to hear 
from you, tho, so keep on writing even 
tho you don’t see your letter published 
every time. It shows that you are en- 
thusiastic boosters for your 4-H Clubs 
and for this department in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

In Albion township, Howard county, 
is a 4H Club known as the Wide- 
Awakes. At the county rally day dur- 
ing the summer this club, along with 
five others in the-county, was sched- 
uled’ to demonstrate parliamentary 
practices and to take part in a music 
memory contest. 

It seems that the Wide-Awakes had 
done considerable practicing and were 
quite efficient when just a few days 
before the big day the president of the 
club was urged by some relatives to 
take an auto trip up into Wisconsin. 





ceded the fun of the afternoon, which 
consisted of stunts put on by every 
one of the clubs present. ~After that 
more games and then everyone went 
home. 

“There were more than 200 present, 
including club girls, leaders, mothers 
and friends. We are thinking now of 
the Rally day we will have next sum- 
mer and planning for it.” 





Another club leader—this time from 
Polk county—writes: 

“Do 4H Club girls like to work? 
They certainly do! 

“This was demonstrated at the Polk 
county Farm Bureau picnic at the state 
fair grounds this summer. A commit- 
tee of club girls took charge of a stand 
on the grounds and made $125. 

“They plan to use this money for 
trips to the junior short course at 
Ames this next winter and for fur- 
thering all manner of club affairs.” 

Mrs. W. G. McPherson is county 
chairman of the Polk county clubs. 





“Tl am a4-H Club girl in Henry coun- 
ty, Illinois. about thirty-two miles 
from Davenport, Iowa, and I thought 
the Hearth Fire readers might like to 
hear about our club over here. 





And leaves the shreds behind; 


Come back, and dust the pond! 





EVENING 


She sweeps with many-colored brooms, 


Oh, housewife in the evening west, 


You dropped a purple raveling in, 
You dropped an amber thread; 

And now you've littered all the east 
With duds of emerald! 


And still she plies her spotted brooms, 
And still the aprons fly, 

Till brooms fade softly into stars— 
And then I come away. 


— from the “Complete Poems of Emily Dickinson.” 








She refused the trip, saying that it 
was too lat2 to get anyone to take her 
place for the club contests and that it 
would be very unfair and selfish of her 
to go away and leave her club. 

Rally day came and with it success 
and glory for the Wide-Awakes. They 
took first place in the eontest on par- 
liamentary practices and scored 99 1-3 
in music memory. The president felt 


‘it was well worth sacrificing the trip 


in order to help bring this- honor to 
her club. And of course their club 
leader, Mrs. C. A. Holcomb, was proud 
of them. We know because we had a 
letter from her telling. us all about it. 





Wright county, through Bernice Car- 
michael, reports a most interesting 
time at their annual summer club ral- 
ly, which was held at Clarion, Iowa: 

“The morning session was called to 
order by our president, Jean Kennedy. 
At Miss Arnquist’s suggestion, cam- 


_paign speeches were made before we 


had the regular election of officers. 
This was a lot of fun and created a 
great deal of enthusiasm over the 
election. 

“After dinner an hour was spent in 
recreational games under the direc- 
tion of Miss Arnquist and then every- 
body sang. A ‘welcome speech’ pre- 


“We have a sewing club of eleven 
members, named the ‘Western Willing 
Workers,’ Western being the township 
we live in. We meet every two weeks 
to sew. After we have sewed for 
awhile we have our business meeting 
and then we play games. 

“During the month of June we had 
a club tour and went over to visit the 
University of Illinois. We are plan- 
ning to have a music memory contest 
much the same as the ones you are 
having in Iowa. 

“HELEN STEVENSON.” 





Hazel Munsinger, leader of the Busy 
Bees 4-H Club in Lee county, and Mrs, 
Clyde Moore, of Butler county, both 
report highly amusing rally days in 
their counties. 





Initials Game 


Here each player is asked to do a 
stunt, the name of which begins with 
the initials of her own name. Alice 
Price must “agonize on the piano;” 
Sarah Lucas must “sing lustily,” and 
sO On. 

Then each player is told to rise and 
flatter herself, again using the initials 
of her name. Bernice Brown is “be- 
witchingly beautiful,” Clara Ewart is 
“cross-eyed,” and so the fun goes on, 


Working Songs 
With September and Labor Day, our 
thoughts turn from vacation back to 
work. Just as the out-of-doors and 
play may be expressed in music, so 


there is the music of labor. Two songs 
which show the contrast of “jobs” are 
a song of the Russian barge-hauler and 
a song of the American cowboy. 

The “Song of the Volgg Boatmen,” 
even without words, shows the hope 
less drudgery of the workman of old 
Russia. That is why. in the days of 
the Empire, it was a forbidden song, 
Its words give a definite picture. Along 
the river bank, men, like beasts of bur- 
den, pull the heavy freight barges, 
Hour after hour, day after day, year 
after year. 


“Bi uchman, Ei uchman!” 
(Yo, heave ho!) 


They chant as they work to keep to 
gether for the strain of the pull. On 
the tow-path there is a spot where the 
curly birches grow—it must be a place 
for an instant of ease or rest, for the 
song brightens as the men sing, 

“See, the birches nearing us?” 

But soon they pass on and the dirge 
like chant, “Ei uchman,” makes us 
glad to turn from this song of old Rus- 
sia to a work song from our breezy 
western plains. 

“Whoopee, ti, yi, yo!” sings the cow- 
puncher as he jogs along on his cow 
pony. This is not a wild west song, it 
is a cattle lullaby. In the old days of 
open ranging, spring brought great 
herds from Texas north for summer 
grazing. Then as the cattle moved, the 
horror of all cattlemen was the stam- 
pede. The herd must be kept quiet and 
contented—a song would do it. Soin 
the day as they moved on, or in the 
night stand when the boys rode in re- 
lays, they passed the song along, and 
the cattle, hearing, were contented. 

The cowboy had no song book, so he 
made his song as he rode, or he bor- 
rowef from some other rider and add- 
ed to the song his own verses. 

“Whoopee, ti, yi, yo!” has twenty-six 
verses, probably made by twenty-six 
different cowboys. It is held together 
by the chorus, but each stanza is inde 
pendent, of the others. The song may 
begin or end with any one of the twen- 
ty-six, and the chorus makes it com- 
plete. 

The cowboy had never studied mu- 
sic, but how well his tune suits the 
words! It brings a vision of wide pral- 
ries, blue skies, and it brings the feel 
of unkept winds all about us. 


“As I was a-walking one morning for 
pleasure, 

I met a cow-puncher a-ridin’ alone. 

His hat was throwed back and his 
spurs was a-jingling, 
An’ as he approached, he was singin’ 
this song: 
“Whoopee, ti, yi, yo! Git along little 
dogies; 

It’s your misfortune and none of my 
own. 

Whoopee, ti, yi, yo! Git along little 
dogies; 

For you know Wyoming will be your 
new home.” 


And so on for twenty-five, more 
verses.—Fannie R. Buchanan. 


“Pine Lodge” 

The new “Pine Lodge” dormitory for 
4-H girls on the state fair grounds is 
an admirable concession on the part of 
the fair board. Heretofore the girls 
have been crowded into a building not 
large enough by half. 
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Pass Your Degrees Promptly 

Passing the seven degrees of the 
L.S.A. always has and probably al- 
ways will be, one of the most impor- 
tant things of the organization. To 
pass them promptly is the greatest 
aim of every true Scout. 

In the first degree you will learn 


how to take care of yourself and how 
to train your eyes to be sharper; how 
to make your hearing clearer, and 
how to make road maps. The last 
part of the degree tells of some useful 
things to make. The dart will go bét- 
ter if the fan is smaller than the pic- 
ture in the degree book, 

The second degree will tell you 
many valuable things, such as how to 
make a heliograph, tell directions by 
a watch. You will also learn about 
nature, the sun, the moon, the planets 
the earth, and what is on them, such 
as how springs are formed, and about 
trees, atmosphere, and plants. This 
is a very interesting degree for those 
interested in nature study. 

The third degree tells how to tie 
many useful knots, how to, find good 
water when out at camp or away. from 
good water. You will also find how 
to make fire on a windy day, salute 
the flag, and about tools and their 
uses. One of the tests is devoted to 
the compass and how to find direc- 
tions without one. Another test gives 
some of the harmful farm weeds, and 
last but not least the trail signs. 

The fourth degree gives valuable 
information about fires, birds, first 
aid, fire places, and safety first rules. 
In this degree you will find the sema- 
phore code as well as the railroad 
signals, 

In the fifth degre you can find how 
to make a totem pole and lashings, 
and how to put up a tent or @ log 
cabin. Here you may learn / which 
mushrooms are poisonous and which 
are delicious, In this degree you may 
also learn to signal with the interna- 
tional and Morse codes and the deaf 
and dumb finger language. ; 

The sixth degree tells how to paddl 
a@ canoe and row a boat. Here you can 
learn iow to catch fish and keep them. 
One important thing is how to tell 
poisoncus snakes from non-dangerous 
ones. Several tests are devoted to 
sharpening tools, felling and cutting 
up trees, making bridges and traps. 
And last, but not least in the book, 
is how to swim. 

The seventh degree is divided into 
three parts, any one of which will en- 
title a Scout to his LSD. The first 
part is the pioneering degree, the sec- 
ond is the woodcraft degree and the 
third is the camping degree. The 
first or pioneering degree tells of the 
many things that a pioneer or Lone 
Scout should know. It tells about 
fires, knots, canoe construction, woods 
and trees, beds, measurements, skin 
tanning and care of tools. The sec- 
ond or woodcraft degree of the Saga- 
more Lodge is devoted to wood things 
such as how to find directions, what 
to eat in the woods if lost, how to 
make a bow and arrow, and a study of 
birds, trees, animals and flowers. The 
last test is about making friction fire. 
For tinder for the bow and drill the 
curly outside bark of white birch is 
most excellent. This is thinner than 
some tissue paper and ignites readily. 
The third or last degree of the Saga- 
more Lodge tells about camping, 
choosing a good sight for it, how to 
run it, what to do for the safety of 

















Members of the Sioux Tribe, Superior, Neb., who were winners of the 
field meet championship, with the cup they won. 
Gilliland, Lyle McKeown, Wayne Gilliland, chief; Ross Bayley and Boyd 
Shank. Boyd won the all-around championship of the meet. 
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Left to right: Ward 








the camp, the menu, and other things 
of interest. 

- Any Scout having trouble with the 
degreas may write to me and I will 
try to answer any troublesome ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Wallace, chief of the tribe, has 
done a lot for us Scouts by giving 
the membership badge, the first degree 
badge, the tribe chief badge, and 
other medals for merit, etc., so lets 
show him that we appreciate it by 
passing the degrees regularly. 

IVAN L. BROWN, 
Tribe Chief, LSD, LSB. 
Waukon Junction, Iowa. 





The Way of a Bird 


To the News: 

Last summer I planted some sweet 
peas in our garden, and almost every 
one knows sweet peas must be “stuck,” 


+ 
or that is strings fixed for them ta 
run on, but I am by no means going 
to discuss sweet peas, but a bird. (As 
I said strings were fixed for the peas 
to run on.) 

While on the front porch one aft- 
ernoon I noticed a mocking bird pick- 
ing at the strings, and tearing them 
off. I says, “Well, I didn’t care how 
many strings you get but you must 
not take these.’ I went in the house 
and found a handful of small strings 
and took them and laid them on a 
post near the sweet peas. Soon Mr. or 
Mrs. Bird found them and begin car- 
rying them to the nest. This was kept 
up ‘until every string was gone, and I 
guess the bird had enough because 
the strings that I had fixed for the 
peas was never bothered again. I 
believe I did the bird a good turn as 
well as the sweet peas. 

Dickson, Tennessee. JOHN R. PACK. 





stand: 


with liberty and justice for all. 


Address 


Lone Scout NoO..........ccsscccecsseeees 





Lone Scout Application Blank 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


“T pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 


Enclosed find 25 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, and 10 cents of which is to pay for a 
year’s subscription to the Lone Scout News. 
Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge free of charge, and that this 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a hand- 
book and all the privileges of the order. 


NAMME.......ssscssosccssvesscsssecseccnsceccsccsececrsecescsscensonensesaseacasesesssscecnese sosseees ; 
DIBEOMMUEEY DRA GOLOK .. <..cscsssssccscecssoscsssossacsseteevcecstessnsectesincsccossesesecnsesons Agé eee 
Br siasetho vsashacheccsssvasogs OR esis caasaiecsesvccneateas BR. FB. D. NO. ccocccscescccssessscosscsene 
ON cosa cnsteiedst) Mvsvssbomnnnesy tesiatacs SR ii civensccnveatevescssc¥ocaetased GD cise sscsstisess runes 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 
DIORAS OL/OPBABIBELl ...00.50000ss00ssersevecseesses0000 


PPIrrIririrrririririritiiiiiiitiitittiee 


I understand that Wallaces’ 








Baltimore Rally 


To the News: 

About 103 Lone Scouts were ’ 
ent at the first annual Lone gp 
rally of Council Four. The rally tog 
place in Baltimore, Md., July 4 ang 
ar Herring Run Park. Scouts 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio and ¥ 
District of Columbia were present, 

The morning program consisted 9 
track and.field events, to the 
ners of which were awarded guj 
medals. 

Speeches by th? Baltimore Bp 
Scout Council’s representative, B, § 
Field Executive B. J.~ Valentine, 
the Council Chief of the Fourth dy 
trict, ‘Frederick R. Kruelle, were e 
joyed in the afternoon. After thi 
pictures were snapped and autograph te 
were taken. The Scouts  snappagyeom 
enough pictures to support a kodak 
man all his life. The otherwise pe 
fect day was marred somewhat by th 
absence of Mr. Armstrong Perry, wh 
was unable to attend. 

A Buckeye Scout walked from Oh 
to attend the rally. As this was the 
first rally ever attempted in the coup 
cil it might well be called one of the 
most successful and best rallies of any 
council this year. In the evening the 
Scouts held pow-wows around the 
campfire, strengthening already rapid 
ly forming friendships. 

A visit which was very interesting 
to out of town Scouts was made to the 
National Scout office. National Scoug, 
is one of the best ALSAPS in Scout 
dom. 

A small Fourth of July celebration 
with fireworks was also enjoyed, The 
majority broke camp the evening of 
July 4, but quite a few remained and 
slept out in true Scout fashion, and 
a “good time was had by all.” 

The peppy bunch from Lititz, Pent 
sylvania, was present with flags afly- 
ing, and bursting with pep. LeRoy 
Bare and his gang left an everlasting 
impression of real pep on the minds 
of all. 
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Boost the A. L. S. A. P's. 


Are you a subscriber of the Amatel? 
publications? If not you are missii§ 
something great. Why should you sib 
scribe? Here are a few reasons for 
subscribing to the amateur papers: 

First, they have a vital part of the 
organizations work to carry oD 
without support they will fail. 

Second, because they are edited # 
Lone Scout material, by Lone Seoiilf 
and for Lone Scouts. If you are ™ 
wide awake Lone Scout you will wall 
to know the news of the organizati 
and the opinions of other boys. 

Third, contributing is one of tht 
biggest parts of Lone Scouting. 
“Louie” did the “fading out” stunt ¥ 
must relie on the A. L. S, A. Pee 
publish our writings. “Oh! Boy alt 
it a grand and glorious feelin’, be 
we see our first writings in Cae had 
Now “fess” up you “old timers, “ 
you feel like framing your first? 

Last, but not least, they keep 
interest. Every time one of my 
P’s arrive my Lone Scout work 
a spurt. ‘ 

The amateur publications at P T - 
are improving with every pare al fy 
or I could become president © MM big 
United States with enough back gear 
The amateur papers will grow %. Tr 
backing into a far much po 

If you don’t like the pa e 
editor, if you do tell your friends, 

HAROLD PETTIT, L- 

Bonaparte, Iowa. 
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ULLACES’ FARMER, August 28, 1925 








Beef Clubs Solve Fresh Meat Problem 











' ghe fresh beef problem is not easily 
* on the farm. Cured meats, 
pork and beef, may be prepared 
jy the farmer, but a regular supply 
fresh meat is hard to get. The most 
# factory method of obtaining fresh 
of high quality thruout the entire 
js thru the activities of beef 
«or clubs. Such clubs have been 
Bosccessfully operated in several states 
re y many years, a number of them be- 
© Soplikig more than thirty years old. The 
ly toglmgnceess of these rings seems to de 
4 on a few fundamental factors, 











ee gmone which are a desire on the part 
and ¢ the farmers for a regular supply of 
sent, jgh quality beef, the willingness on 
isted gine part of the farmers concerned to 


he wiimeoperate readly and allow for some 
@ inequalities that always arise, 
the services of a reasonably good 
jutcher, preferably a member of the 
ng, and the handling of the affairs 
the ring on a business-like basis. 
Beef clubs vary in size from sixteen 
to forty members, but the most satis- 
factory size seems to be twenty mem- 
Whenever enough farmers in a 
fommunity desire to form a beef ring 
should first of all meet and per- 
¢¢ an organization. A manager or 
naging committee should be elect- 
ai, The business of the club is cared 
or by this committee, subject to the 
approval of the club members. Sup- 
posing a beef club consists of twenty 
members, each member agrees to de- 
liver one beef, the time for each mem- 
r to be determined by lot. In turn, 
he receives his apportioned share of 
deel each week, the weekly share of 
tach member to be decided by the 
managing committee. A record of the 
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tributed by each member and the 
amount and value of the meat received 
by him must be kept. At the end of 
the year a meeting is held and all di?- 
ferences settled, 


High quality beef is essential to the 
success of the club. Hence each ani- 
mal delivered for slaughter must be in- 
spected and passed by the managing 
committee before slaughter. The suit- 
ability of the carcass should be deter- 
mined by the butcher. All animals 
should be of such size as to dress 
about 400 pounds. The carcasses 
should always be cut the same way 
and the cuts made so as to provide for 
as near an even distribution to all 
members as possible. The various 
cuts should be rotated among the mem- 
bers so that each member will receive 
each cut once during the twenty 
weeks, 


The butcher may be paid for hig la- 
bor in meat or by-products, but a uni- 
form cash wage is more satisfactory to 
everyone concerned. The animal 
should be delivered to the butcher the 
day before the meat is to be delivered. 
The butcher can then kill the animal 
in the evening, allow it to chill over 
night and have it cut up early the next 
morning so that each member may get 
his share before the day gets warm. 
He should also sell the hide and turn 
the proceeds over to the manager. 

The advantages of such a beef club 
may be summed up as follows: (1) 
The club members can obtain high 
quality, really fresh beef regularly; 
(2) the cost of such beef will be less 
than that paid to the local butcher for 
inferior meat, and (3) a spirit of co- 
operation, of great value to the com- 
munity, is fostered.—J. H. Longwell, 
Illinois College of Agriculture. 
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HERE was among the Israelites one 
tustom which seems so strange, and 
different from our ways, that it will be 
resting to hear about it. It was their 
le with regard to any man who by ac- 
t killed another man. With us, 
ver a man has been killed, the man 
mio Killed him, if he can be found, is 





, LSB. 
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Amateur 











n by an officer before the judge, and 
you su is tried. If he killed the man by ac- 
sons (Orient, not wishing to do harm, he is set 
pers: *. If he meant to kill him he is pun- 
rt of them; he may be sentenced to die for: 


other man’s death; and when he is 
to death it is by an officer of the law. 
in the lands of the east, where the 
alites lived, it was very different. 
t, When a man was killed, his near- 
telative always took it upon himself 

the man who had killed him; and 
Undertook to kill this man without 
" Without a judge, and by his own 
‘ Whether the man deserved to die, 
hot deserve it. Two men might be 
ng in the forest together, and one 
‘8 axe might fly from his hand and 





















other; or one man hunting might 
A. Pan mntber hunter by mistake. No mat- 
Boy ether the man was guilty or inno- 
n’, the nearest relative of the one who 
in print! his life must find the man who 
3,” did killed him, and kill him in return, 






















first? “ver he was. If he could not find 
keep Wihy tis ¢ etimes he would kill any member 
ft my Sang whom he could find. This 
ork. tal called “t!e avenger of blood,” 


* oe took vengeance for the blood 
tive, whether the one whom he 
Tved to die or not. When Moses 








t presell 













sue, oe ii t© the children of Israel, he 
it of ¥ H blooa custom of having an “avenger 

pack at 4 he deeply rooted in the habits 
row ®. In “egg that it could not be broken 
cer papel ME Mty: ao, oc: it still rematns, even to this 


: ' im, the village people in the land 
‘ental Bit Move Sraelites lived. 

32 8 gave a law which was to 
L. 5. Place of the old custom, and to 
peoble sreater justice in their 
ae h each other. “And when they 
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OF REFUGE 
Joshua 20:1 to 21:45 





came into the land of Canaan, Joshua car- 
ried vut the plan which Moses had com- 
manded. 

Joshua chose in the land six cities, 
three on one side of the river Jordan and 
three on the other side. All of these were 
well known places and easy to find. Most 
of them were on mountains and could be 
seen far away. They were so chosen that 
from almost any part of the land a man 
could reach one of these cities in a day, 
or at the most in two days. These cities 
were called ‘Cities of Refuge,’”’ because in 
them a man who had killed another by 
mistake could find refuge from the aven- 
ger of blood. 

When a man killed another by accident, 
wherever he was, he ran as quickly as 
possible to the nearest of these cities of 
refuge. The avenger of blood followed 
him, and might perhaps overtake him 
and kill him before he reached the city. 
But almost always the man, having some 
start before his enemy, would get to the 
city of refuge first. 

There the elders of the city looked into 
the case. They learned all the facts; and 
if the man was really guilty, and deserved 
to die, they gave him up to be killed by 
the avenger. But if he was innocent, and 
did not mean to kill the man who was 
dead, they forbade the avenger to touch 
him, and kept him in safety. 

A line was drawn around the city, at a 
distance from the wall, within which line 
the avenger could not come to do the 
man harm; and within this line were 
fields, where the man could work and 
raise crops, so that he could have food. 

And there at the city of refuge the in- 
nocent man who had killed another with- 
out meaning to kill, lived until the high 
priest died. After the high priest died,’ 
and another high priest took his place, 
the man could go back to his own home 
and live in peace. 

These were the cities of refuge in the 
land of Israel: On the north, Kedesh, in 
the tribe of Naphtali; in the center, She- 
chem, at the foot of Mount Gerizim, in 
the tribe of Ephraim; and on the south, 


















Hebron, Caleb's city, in the tribe of Ju- 
dah. These were among the mountains, 
on the west of the river Jordan. On the 
east of the river Jordan, the cities were 
Golan of Bashan, in Manasseh; Ramoth 
of Gilead, in the tribe of Gad, and Bezer, 
in the highlands of the tribe of Reuben. 
This law taught the Israelites to be 
patient, and to control themselves, to 
protect the innocent, and to seek for 
justice, and not yield to sudden anger. 
Among the tribes there was one which 
had no land given to it in one place. 
This was the tribe of Levi, to which 
Moses and Aaron belonged. The men of 
this tribe were priests, who offered the 
sacrifices, and Levites, who cared for the 
Tabernacle and its worship. Moses and 
Joshua did not think it well to have all 
the Levites living in one part of the 
country, so he gave them cities, and in 
some places the fields around the cities, 
in many parts of the land. From these 
places they went up to the Tabernacle to 
serve, each for a certain part of the year, 
and the rest of the year stayed in their 


was divided, Joshua fixed the Tabernacie 
at a place called Shiloh, not far from the 
center of the land, so that from all the 
tribes the people could come up at least 
once a year for worship. They were told 
to come from their homes three times in 
each year, and to worship the Lord at 
Shiloh, 

These three times were for the feast of 
the Passover, in the spring, when the 
lamb was killed, and roasted, and eaten 
with unleavened bread; the feast of the 
Tabernacles in the fall, when for a week 
they slept out of doors in huts made of 
twigs and boughs, to keep in mind their 
life in the wilderness; and the feast of 
Pentecost, fifty days after the Passover, 
when they laid on the altar the first ripe 
fruits from the fields, All these three 
great feasts were kept at the place of the 
altar and the Tabernacle, 

And at Shiloh, before the Tabernacle, 
they placed the altar, on which the offer- 
ings were laid twice every day. 

God had kept his promise, and had 
brought the Israelites into a land which 





home’ and cared for their fields. 
When the war was over, and the land 


was their own, and had given them rest 
from all. their enemies. 
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The small sketches will prove how very 
easy this dress is to make. Even the 
amateur could make it in a few hours, 


80 simple is the pattern to follow. 

Sketch No. 1 shows how your dress will 
look after it has been cut from Pattern 
No. 2321, which comes in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
second sketch shows the dress with shoul- 
der seams and side seams sewed, the col- 
lar attached and piece of material stitched 
in for pleat. The third sketch shows the 
sleeves set into armholes, and the fourth 
step shows the dress nearly completed, 
except to finish the pleat, which takes 
but a short time to do. 

Plain and plaid kasha, flannel, plain 





and printed silks, crepe de Chine, and the 
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ribbed silks, are suitable materials for 
this attractive design. 

The 36-inch size resuires 3% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 30-inch 
contrasting. 


Thése patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents, Remit in 
stamps or coin and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow: about one = 
for the delivery of the patterns or fash 
quarterly. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 28, 





Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the anynagenl School - 


are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as m 


y occa- ‘ 


Lessons 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always pane to 


the quero F reviews. 


of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted, The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Paul Writes to the Philippians 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
“son for September 6, 1925. Philippians 
_1—4. Printed, Philippians 3:7-16; 4:8.) 


“Howbeit what things were gain to 
me, these have I counted loss for 
Christ. (8) Yea verily, and I count 
all ‘things to be loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I suffered the loss of 
all things, and do count them but re- 
fuse, that I may gain Christ, (9) and 
be found in him, not having a right- 
eousness of mine own, even that which 
is of the law, but that which is 
through faith in Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is from God by faith: |10) 
that I may know him, and the power 
of ‘his resurrection, and the fellowship 
of his sufferings, becoming conformed 
unto his death; (11) if by any means 
I may attain unto the resurrection 
from the dead. (12). Not that I have al- 
ready obtained, or am already made 
perfect: but I press on, if so be that I 
may lay hold on‘that for which also I 
was laid hold on by Christ Jesus. (13) 
Brethren, I count not myself yet to 
have laid hold: but one thing I do, for- 
getting the things that are behind, and 
stretching forward to the things which 
are before, (14) I press on toward the 
goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. (15) Let us 
therefore, as many as are perfect, be 
thus minded: and if in anything ye are 
otherwise minded, this also shall God 
reveal unto you: (16) only, whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule 
let us walk.” 

(4:8) “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are 
honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 


When Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Philippians he was a prisoner prob- 
ably at Rome. He had been a prisoner 
when in Philippi. As he and Silas 
sang psalms of praise to God in the 
city jail, so the keynote of this epistle 
from the Roman prison is that of joy 
in the Lord. Ten gr eleven years 
separated the two imprisonments, but 
during all these years, and they had 
been years of labors and sufferings in 
the gospel, Paul was happy in his 
faith. 

The immediate occasion of this writ- 
ing was to acknowledge a substantial 
material gift sent to Paul by the Phil- 
ippian church by Epaphroditus (2:25- 
30; 4:10-20). In his receipt for mone- 
tary help Paul gives back infinitely 
more than he received, and his gift 
has come to you and to me along with 
millions and millions of others. 

In reading the epistle at this time, 
as all real students of the Bible will 
want to do, it will be noticed that 
there are two distinct parts. Chapters 
1 and 2 seem to be complete in them- 
selves, as do chapters 3 and 4. Read- 
ers will admire and perhaps commit 
the prayer of 1:9-11. They will see 
Paul tugging at his bonds, yearning 
for earthly release of soul, that he may 
be with Christ in the invisible realm, 
certain that death would be to him 
a distinct advantage. But in his lim- 
ited circumstances he finds opportu- 
nities to preach the gospel, and rejoices 
when it is proclaimed by others, even 
tho their motives may not be pure. 
In all his sufferings he is ready for 
God’s will. 

_ The first half of the second chapter 
is the most sublime statement ever 


written of Christ’s humiliation and 
exaltation as a motive for Christian 
humility, unity, and obedience. The 
latter part of the same chapter is an 
illustration of the manly quality and 
genuine courtesy of a Christian gentle- 
man. The opening verses of the fourth 
chapter indicate that two women in 
the Philippian church were not *living 
in Christian harmony... Paul had pre- 
pared the way for their reconciliation 
in the familiar sentence of the second 
chapter, “Let this mind be, in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus,” and, 


. lest they should miss the application, 


he exhorts them by name to be of the 
same mind. 

In addition to his effort to eliminate 
a quarrel, Paul took occasion to warn 
the Philippians against ‘those false 
teachers of his day who taught that 
converts should be circumcised and ob- 
serve other Mosaic ceremonials. The 
third chapter begins with this warn- 
ing, and, according to Paul’s motto to 
overcome the evil with the good, con- 


tinues to show how superior Christ is 
to the advantages of the Jewish re- 
ligion. 

In thé printed text of the lesson we 
have Paul’s expression of the value of 
Christ to the life, of the highest aspira- 
tion of the soul, and of the Christian’s 
goal. What is the knowledge of Christ 
worth to a man? Paul answers, “I 
count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
my Lord.” The very things « that 
Judaizing teachers were urging on the 
early Christians Paul had discarded 
for Christ. If any one clings to an 
inheritance that obscures Christian 
faith, or follows a course of thought 
confusing to his faith, he has made a 
bad bargain. “All for Christ,” is the 
sure way of salvation and of satisfac- 
tion. His righteousness is the only 
righteousness needed, and it is received 
by faith alone, 

Having given all for Christ, the su- 
preme aspiration is tobe found in Him, 
to know Him, and the power of His 
resurrection, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings. As Paul had written in 
the first chapter, “For me to live is 
Christ,” so here he would be lost in 
the experiences of Christ which were 
so precious. His goal was the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. To- 
wards this goal Paul forgot everything 
else, as he pressed forward in tense | 
effort to obtain. The possibilities of” 
the Christian lyfe are limitless, and 
worthy of our supreme endeavor, They 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thoraton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why Reddy Fox Has No Friends 


Reddy Fox and Jimmy Skunk and Peter 
Rabbit and several other mischief makers 
were to have a party after Mr. Sun had 
gone behind the Purple Hills. Each had 
brought a contribution to the feast, except 
Boomer the Night Hawk, Hooty the Owl, 
and Shadow the Weasel. 


Now Reddy Fox is also a glutton and 
very, very crafty. When he saw the 
plump duck brought by Billy Mink, his 
mouth watered, for Reddy Fox is very, 
very fond of young spring ducks. So 
straightway he began to plan how he 
could get yossession of Billy Mink’s 
duck. .« 

And when Billy Mink saw the fat 
trout Little Joe Otter had brought, his 
eyes danced and his heart swelled with 
envy, for Billys Mink is very, very fond of 
fish. At once he began to plan how he 
eould secure that particular fat trout 
Little Joe Otter guarded so carefully. 

Jimmy Skunk was quite contented with 
the eggs he had stolen from old Gray 
Gocre—that is, he was until he saw the 
plump chicken Reddy Fox had brought 
from Farmer Brown's dooryard, Then 
sucdenly his stomach became very empty, 
very empty indeed for chicken, and 
Jimmy Skunk began to think of a way to 
ada the chicken of Reddy Fox to his own 
stolen eggs. 

Because Reddy Fox is the 
was given the place of honor at the head 
of the table under the Lone Pine. On 
his right sat Little Joe Otter and on his 
left Jerry Muskrat. Shadow the Weasel 
was next to Little Joe Otter, while right 
across from him was Jimmy Skunk, Peter 
Rabbit was next, sitting opposite his 
cousin, Jumper the Hare. At the extreme 
end, facing Reddy Fox, sat Billy Mink, 
with the plump duck right under his 
sharp little nose. 

Boomer the Nighthawk excused him- 
self on the plea that he needed exercise 
to aid digestion, and as he had brought 
nothing to the feast, his excuse was 
politely accepted. 

Reddy Fox is very, very cunning, and 
his crafty brain had been busily working 
out a plan to get all these good things for 
himself. ‘Little brothers of the Green 
Meadows,” began Reddy Fox, ‘‘we have 
met here tonight for a feast of brotherly 
love.”’ 

Reddy Fox paused a moment to look 
hungrily at Billy Mink’s duck. Billy 
Mink cast a longing eye at Little Joe 
Otter’s trout, while Jimmy Skunk stole 
an envious glance at Reddy Fox's chicken, 

“But there is one missing to make our 
jioy complete,” continued Reddy Fox. 
“Who has seen Bobby Coon?” 

No one had seen Bobby Coon. Some- 
how happy-go-lucky Bobty Coon had been 
overlooked when the invitations were sent 
out. 

“I move,”’ continued Reddy Fox, “that 
because Billy Mink runs swiftly, and be- 


largest he 


webring him to the 


geet rid of all the others, 


cause he knows where Bobby Coon usually 
is to be found, he be appointed as com- 
mittee of one to find Bobby Coon and 
feast.”’ 

Now nothing could have been less to 
the liking of Billy Mink, but there was 
nothing for him to do but to yield as 
gracefully as he could and go in search 
of Bobby Coon. 

No sooner had Billy Mink disappeared 
own the Lone Little Path than Reddy 
“Fox recalled a nest of grouse eggs he had 
seen that day under a big hemlock, and 
h® proposed that inasmuch as Jimmy 
Skunk already wore stripes for having 
stolen a nest of eggs from Mrs. Grouse, 
he was just the one to go steal these eggs 
and bring them to the feast: 

Of course there was nothing for Jimmy 
Skunk to do but to yield as gracefully as 
he could and go in search of the nest of 
eggs under the big hemlock. 

No sooner had Jimmy Skunk started 
off than Reddy Fux remembered a big 
shining sucker Farmer Brown’s boy had 
caught that afternoon and tossed among 
the rushes beside the Smiling Pool. Little 
Joe Otter listened and his mouth watered 
and watered until he could sit still no 
longer. ‘If you please,” said Little Joe 
Otter, “T’ll run down to the Smiling Pool 
and get that sucker to add to the feast.” 

No sooner was Little Joe Otter out of 
sight than Reddy Fox was reminded of a 
field of carrots on the other side of the 
Green Mbadows. Now Peter Rabbit and 
Jumper the Hare are very fond of tender 
young carrots and they votunteered to 
bring ‘a supply for the feast. So away 
they hurried with big jumps down the 
Lone Little Path and out across. the 
Green Meadows. ‘ 

No sooner were Peter 
Jumper the Hare fairly 
Reddy Fox began to tell of some luscious 
sweet apples he had noticed under a 
wild apple tree a little way back on the 
hill, Now Jerry Muskrat is quite as fond 
of luscious sweet apples as of fresh water 
clams, so quietly slipping away, he set out 
in quest of the wild apple tree a little 
way back on the hill. 

No sooner was Jerry Muskrat lost in 
theeblack shadows than Reddy Fox turned 
to speak to Shedow the Weasel. But 
Shadow the Weasel believes that a feast 


Rabbit and 
started than 


in the stomach is worth two banquets un-- 


while the others had been 
talking, he had quietly sucked dry the 
three big eggs stolen by Jimmy Skunk 
from old Gray Goose, and then because 
he :s so slim and so quick and so sly, he 
slipped away without anyone seeing him. 
So when Reddy Fox turned to speak 
to Shadow the Weasel, he found himself 
alcne. At least he thought himself alone, 
and he smiled a wicked, selfish smile as 
he walked over to Billy Mink’s duck. He 
was thinking how smert he had been to 
ani of how he 
would ‘enjoy the feast all by himself. 


(Continyed next week) 


tasted, so 


are realized in faith, in prayer, 
spiritual knowledge, ; 

The mystical and intensely spir 
tone of the verses referred to in 4 
foregoing might lead us away from 4 
daily virtues of life. Hence thoge 
have selected the paragraphs as 
sentative of this epistle have | 
added that golden text for daily | 
found in 4:8. It is the second “Fingyy 
of Philippians, and is meant to 
us that the life in Christ issueg jyy 
beautiful character. Modern psyche 
ists emphasize in their teachings ¢ 
power of the mind in life, and ¢ 
necessity of cultivating this type of jj 
fluence. Paul antedates these y 
with the words, “Think on 
things.” 

The things that are true, the thi 
that are honorable, the things that ay 
just, the things’ that are pure, 
things that are lovely, the things thy 
are of good report—think on they 
separately, collectively, connectedly, 
unitedly; think on them daily with e 
centration of mind, with open hearts, 
and with practical purposes; thing 
away from the deceptive, the unworthy 
the dishonest, the impure, the ugly, 
and the condemned, by thinking 
their opposites—the virtues of life, 

The two sections of the lesson giyy 
us a comprehensive aim for Christ 
living. The first selection turns y 
to Christ as our only and _ sufficjepf 
Saviour, our pattern of spiritual exp 
ence, and our highest aim in life, 
second text puts before the eyes of the 
mind those enduring qualities of Hi 
life which we should absorb into om 
own by the process of thought, 
two texts show us that the Christian 
life is a symmetrical life, having to do 
with the heart and with the mind 
having to do with God and with the 
daily virtues of living. 

Some one may ask, Where can we 
find true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, 
and praiseworthy things to think on! 
The Bible has these in abundance, 
Christ’s life is an incarnation of thew 
virtues. They are found in devoted 
lives, and in accredited books. Gol 
can present them to the mind in ab 
swer to prayer. 

“Let us therefore, as many as aft 
perfect, be thus minded.” This is the 
comprehensive conclusion of the two 
texts. To be perfect in this sense i 
to be mature. It has no reference t 
sinlessness. Those who _ accept, \the 
Christian faith not in the childhood & 
cast-off ceremonials and object lessons 
but in the maturity of thought, will 
walk in the elevated ways of Christ 
Himself. Foliowing Him they will 
walk in unity of spirit. And thinking 
on the virtues of life they will be like 
minded. 

(This lesson deals with a portion 
Scriptures not covered by Mr. Hemty 
Wallace. The above notes were pre 
pared by Rev. R. W. Thompson, Dé 
Moines. ) 





Fourty-four Tons of Milk 
One of our Iowa readers sends 084 
clipping from a paper in Scotland, telh 


ing about the British Friesian 0% 
Findlay Clara 2d, which has produced 
\nearly forty-four tons of milk in ti 
last four and one-half years. He asks: 
“How do some of Towa’s top-noteliert 
compare with this record?” 

We will have to admit that Findlay 
Clara 2d has made a good record. 
is the cow that last year broke the 
English record for fat production 
a yield of 1,371 pounds in 366 di 
and this last year she has also b 
the milk production record by 
3,611 gallons, which would be so, 
pounds. 

This cow illustrates the im 
ment that is being made in other P 
of the world to increase the efficl 
of the dairy cow. Our reader 
that he is going to visit Scot ail 
summer, and, we are sure that 
our readers would enjoy readies 
of his comments on the torelga 8 
situation. 
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Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale of 
Calijornia in 
the Gold Rush 
Days 

















© more camps found them foHowing 


| up the east, or left, fork of Bitter 
creek. Antelope were now numerous. 

shot a 
ond a half dozen fat quail. They came 
ypon the track of a big bear, and the 
mountain man's eves lighted with love 
of the chase 
panion by 


old 


buck and Gilbert easily 


Then he surprised his com- 
foregoing the pleasure. 

“No chance to overtake him?” asked 

rt, as they left the trai). 

“He’s close by. Git him all right,” 
muttered Misery. “But the notion hit me 
that mebbe he’s a friend of Bill Wil- 
ams. Hope. they don't forgit that Bill 
likes his chaw of terbacker.” 

Gilbert’s physical improvement delight- 
ed Misery. During the seventy miles up 
this one valley he seemed to have doubled 
in strength and in ability to make a camp, 
read signs. and to find and shoot game. 
fis face was deeply tanned, and, no long- 
@ daily living in fear of mob violence, 
his eyes were keenly objective. There re- 
mained but one defect in-him. and Misery 
repeatedly told himself this would speedily 
be overcome: Without the sun or stars 
to guide him he had no sense of direction. 

They left the valley and rode six miles 
toa small branch of the Muddy. Gilbert 
was disgusted to find the water strong of 
akkali. The animals drank it with re- 
Iuctance. Grass had been scarce, and the 
horses and mule had suffered. It was 
Misery’s plan to camp and recruit the 
streneth of their animals, but they barely 
had reached the creek before buffalo were 
sighted and the mountain man gave 
chase. After an hour he returned in dis- 
gust, his worn-out horse being unable to 
carry him alongside the shaggy creatures. 

That night Gilbert received the scare 
of his life when an old bull stumbled 
upon the camp and stampeded the horses 
and mule. Aroused from a dreamless 
sleep by the visitor’s blundering about, 
Gilbert heard his companion § shouting, 
heard the crack of his rifle, and took tr 
for granted the Indians had attacked 
them. 


After the bull had departed they built 


a fire and looked for damage. None of 
their weapons had been injured, and the 
property loss was insignificant aside from 
the disappearance of the horses. old 
Misery was much disturbed, but present- 
td a cheery face to his young friend as 
they sat by the blaze and reviewed the 
mishap. 

‘TN fetch ’em back in no time once 
light comes,”’ optimistically declared the 


mountain man. He started his search 
before sunrise, and before Gilbert was 
awake found the three strays grazing 


within two miles of the camp. 

Traveling less than four miles after 
breakfast, they passed between high 
diffe of red and green clay and came 
ot on a vast prairie, which, Misery in- 
formed his companion, stretched from the 
Snake to the Platte. Then followed days 
of aimless wandering. At night Misery 
Would ask his friend to make a map of 
Where they had been, but only when the 
sky was clear and their course had fol- 
ed a general direction, was the result 
‘iy more than guesswork. 


A* A rule, the young man retained only 
fragments of recollection of narrow 
fulehes, beaver dams, silhouettes of in- 
feminable mountain ranges, sage, salt- 
frase, ridges covered with flat black grav- 
(, ridges bedecked with yellow and white’ 
GWartz, large bear tracks, petrification of 
shells Mysteriously scattered over high 
“ope and grotesque sandstone buttes. 


t all this data was scrambled together 
in his mina, 


te and the trivial, if curious, 
tha more keenly retained in memory 
1 some prominent landmark. 


“You ain't yet come to the p’int where 
ola able to carry a picter in your mind 
tain ere you've been,’’ mused the moun- 

“man one night. 
3 ‘Nowhere near that point. 

~yaaad of dreams. I’m hopeless.” 

*% you're not, either!” energetically 
denieg Misery. “You’re doing fine. Don’t 
Tre you to pick up in a season what 
Now os gitting together for fifty years. 

dng big shells you see. “What 
think of > ® east of that ridge make you 


It’s all like 


OMbert's face was blank. 

Temember the shells well. I remem- 
thes we Overlapping each other 
Dette” & fan. But I don’t remember any 





Course you wouldn’t,” heartily cried 

Shells ig Buttes everywhere, every day. 

Yet care scurce.”’ 

heroes Been he went to look after the 
«Anca was very grave. He was 

my a Ppointed. But his liking for 

him " man was too genuine to permit 






on the task. 
i & shrug of his shoulders, he grim- 
"But Dimself: 
tain Tl do it. 1 could make a moun- 


MAN out of Bin Williams. I'll ni&ke 


one out of the younker or bust. He’s git- 
ting along fine ‘cept he never knows 
where he’s going or where he’s been. 
Even a bear knows that much. But what 
of it? Ain’t I going to keep at his side? 
Ain’t I got eyes ‘nough for two?” 

He returned to the camp to find Gilbert 
about to set out to shoot game. He re- 
strained him by explaining: 


‘We're now on the war grounds of a’ 


half a dozen hostile tribes. So we won't 
fire any guns today. It’s only ‘bout twa 
miles from here that Henry Frappe, Jim 
Bridger’s old partner, was wiped out. 
Five hundred Dakotas, Cheyennes and 
"Rapahoes charged his camp, drove off 
his cattle, killed a white man, two women 
and a Injun; then scattered and chased 
his hunters and bagged several of ’em. 

“Jim was building his station on Green 
river and sent word for Frappe to quit 
this country. But Frappe didn’t move 
quick ‘nough and was jumped by another 
big band. He was killed with eight of his 
people, but forty Injuns was wiped out.” 

“Are the Indians as quick to attack now 
as they were then?’ inquired Gilbert, en- 
deavoring to conceal his anxiety. 

‘More so. Back in ‘forty-one the first 
immigrant train went up the Platte to 
Oregon. Till then only some of us trap- 


pers had crossed the northern plains. 
But from ‘forty-one on the Injuns begun 
to understand there was lots of white 


folks in the world, and their eyes bunged 
out when they see the whites streaming 
across their hunting grounds. Wood was 
cut down and wasted. River bottoms was 
grazed bare by the stock. Buf'ler shot 
and left to rot on the ground, or scared 
out the country. Why, in ‘thirty-five the 
Ogalala hunted at the forks of the Platte. 
In ‘forty-five they had to travel to the 
Laramie plains to hunt. Now they have 
to go farther where the Shoshoni is ready 
to carry a fight to “em.” 


" HEN why do we come here? Jugt 
to get killed?” demanded Gilbert. 

“Oh, we'll git thru with our ha’r on, if 
we keep our eyes open. One of my Sho- 
shoni friefids back along that was trying 
to steal our hosses told me that the Paw- 
nees just had a big fight with the Chey- 
ennes, Kiowys ’n’ Comanches, and killed 
some of their men. Now them three 
tribes is trying to git the Sloux to help 
‘em carry a pipe against the Pawnees. 
So you see it makes it mighty nice for 
us, as we can slip thru the pass and take 
a peep at Fort Laramie. while them four 
tribes are busy smoking war terbacker. 

“You can’t be a mountain man till 
you're a plains man. That's why I am 
fetching you out here. It’s your eddica- 
tion. You're going to like it, too. No one 
to boss you ‘round. No posse to come 
after you. You can just look up to the 
old mountains every day and tell every 
one to mind his own business.”’ 

Gilbert was not entirely reassured. On 
the next day they rode thru a beautiful 
pass, and the mountain man reined in 
and announced they were standing on 
the height of land that separates the 
waters of the Atlantic from those of the 
Pacific. Gilbert’s first feeling was of joy. 
Then he remembered the red danger. Next 
he was recalling his sentence to exile, 
and a great misery filled his heart. Be- 
fore him extended the gently undulating 
country sloping to the east, with the Med- 
icine Bow mountains in the background. 
Old Misery pointed to the range and said 
the Platte flowed along its base. 

“Now don’t it make you feel sorter 
proud to know you've stood where the big 
rivers git their -start?’’ anxiously asked 
Old Misery. 

“At first. But I can’t help remember- 
ing that I can never follow them east,” 
sadly replied Gilbert. 

“Satan and sin! A mountain man don’t 
want to foller ‘em east. Fort Laramie is 
far ’nough east for us to foller any riv- 
er,”’ impatiently cried the mountain man. 
Then more gently: “I'm bound to do it, 
younker. I'm going to make a prime 
mountain man out of you. You're going 
to travel with me and see I ain’t buried 
underground when I’m wiped out. You 
feel a little out of sorts now, but you'll 
git over it. Just think of coming all this 
way from Californy! Don't it make you 
fee] like you’d done something, counted a 
big coup, and oughter be named to wear 
the crow in your belt? Don’t it make you 
feel like you owned the world?” 

“It’s fine to think about,” agreed Gil- 
bert, essaying to present a better face. 
“But ofcourse I couldn't have made three 
camps if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“What of it? Everybody has to be 


lYarned. I had to be. Now here we be, 
two mountain men. Every sky-line is 
free to us. Let folks stew in towns back 


east and on the coast. Let ’em rob 'n’ 
cheat ’n’ die. We don’t have any more 
truck with such doings than a eagle does. 
We're free to come and go. No one can 
tell us where and when to go. We take 
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threshing season. A })!| 
breakdown now would |! 
be costly. Hours would i 
be lost. Each delay in 
threshing season means 
a loss to every member 
of the ring. That’s 
' why so much rests on 
{ the dependability of 
\ 





the tractor—and of 
the oil, 
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WHEN etting the job done depends upon the trac- 
tor—that’s the time when you can’t afford to 
depend on “any-kind-of-oil,” for repairs and delays 
are likely to make the “any-kind-6f-oil” terribly expen- 
sive. Good oil is most vital to economical tractor opera- 
tion, and good oil is best obtained by demanding 
Northland. 


Northland is the real reer om’ oil. It keeps your trac- 
tor engine in condition to do the hardest kind of work. 
During the late summer season, When so much depends 
on the tractor, Northland’s ability to give thorough 
lubrication has made it the outstanding lubricating oil 
with thousands of tractor owners. 


Put Northland in your engine. It guards engines against 
wear and lengthens their life. It prevents breakdowns 
and helps your ‘tractor develop full power. Here are 
the reason for Northland’s superiority : 

Pure Pennsylvania Crude—the highest grade crude oil in the 
3 world, and the only crude used for Northland. 







Thorough Filtration—the safest and most effective method 
of developing the quality of pure Pennsylvania crude. 


2. 
Special Preparation—a process that removes the last trace of 
3 inomaia and strengthens the lubricating value of Northland 
* Oil to the utmost. 


Buy Northland in quantity—by the barrel, half-barrel 
or five-gallon can. Then you'll be sure of a supply. 
Don’t take chances. Insure the relia- 
bility and long life of your tractor, 
automobile or truck by using nothing 
but Northland. 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


Waterloo, lowa 
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ous, pepemeat. 

On the 800 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about Lomeseckers rates. Bend for information 


H . FenSTOR, Ne. 6, Seo Line Ry., encepete, =. 
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WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Claims Your Attention! 


Make an investment; build a home in 
this wonderful region of good soil, ample 
rainfall and good water, where corn is 
King, Alfalfa Queen and all the farms 
of diversified farming are practized with 
success. 


$20 to $35 per acre 


for such land as this is the alluring in- 

«  ducement which has caused the i 
thisland to other landseekers whose a 
sightedness prompted them to throughly 
inspect the cs lent future possibilities 
of this favored region. 


Share Their Prosperity 


Join our excursion next week and learn how you 
can do this. It is to your advantage to examine 
our offer at once. Make reservation today. 


A. L. KRAUSE & COMPANY 
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what we want. We live in a country the 
Almighty made. Made for us to live in 
and not for men to shovel into cricks and 
cover with wooden lodges. We don’t 
need money.” 


HERE was something in this speech 

that impressed Gilbert as portraying 
a magnificent freedom. If only a man 
could forget his kin, could forget his 
ambition as measured by the town, for- 
gét the dark-haired Walker girl back 
home! Then that man would be without 


care or a responsibility, Anyway, sen- 


ence had been passed on him. 

“T’ll make a hard try for it,” he stoutly 
declared. ‘‘The east is closed to me. I’m 
a fool to make myself miserable when it 
can’t be helped.” 

“Wakan talk! Wakantanka! 
A man comes to take a new name! 
he now sees belongs to him!’ 

And in his joy at the young man’s de- 
cision, Old Misery slipped from his horse 
and executed, a little dance of triumph. 

Remounting, he sedately announced: 

“Now we’ll range down to Fort Lara- 
mie and take a squint at the immigrant 
trains making for South Pass, swapping 
their eastern prisons of wood for western 
prisons of wood. Mebbe we'll guide a 
train thru Injun country far as Fort Hall. 
Sometimes I feel I oughter do that for 
the women ’n’ children. Mebbe we'll turn 
back to the Park mountains and see 
where the Colorado rises. Or we can cut 
up into the Flat Head country and help 
the -Nez Perces carry a pipe over the 
mountains against the Blackfeet. I owe 
the Blackfeet a few digs. Wish I could 
live a million years and not have any- 
thing changed. Then I'd have time to 
hunt every crick ’n’ buf’ler waller, every 
peak ’n’ canyon.” 

After this talk, and largely because he 
was convinced of the futility of fighting 
"against the inexorable, Gilbert did his 
best to pick up the ways of his com- 
panion. While they were camping in a 
wonderful bottom on the left bank of the 
@orth fork of the Platte, he announced 
his desire to shoot buffalo from the sad- 
dle. Heretofore he had shot them only 
by stalking. He felt uplifted by the gi- 
gantic cottonwoods, towering sixty feet 
above their camp. He was determined to 
complete his education as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Old Misery secretly applauded his am- 
bifton but had misgivings. Gilbert's horse 
was not trained to run buffalo; nor had 
the young man any experience in shoot- 
ing while at full gallop. 3ut the moun- 
tain man would not discourage him. He 
simply advised: 

“Take my hand gun and leave your 
rifle. If your hoss will carry you close, 
the hand gun will do the business and 
won't need only one hand. Bimeby you 
can try shooting the rifle when going at 
a dead run.” 

Taking the heavy revolver, he rode out 
toa small herd of buffalo. He drew very 
close before the huge animals displayed 
any alarm. ‘They started off at a pon- 
derous gallop, moving slowly at first, 
and he had no difficulty in maneuvering 
tis mount alongside a cow. He held the 
revolver, cocked, and brought it down to 
fire just as his horse stumbled and” all 
but fell. His gun hand _ instinctively 
moved in, and the weapon discharged un- 
der the unintentional pressure of the trig- 
ger finger; and the horse, minus the tip 
of an ear, reared violently and threw him 
to the ground. 

With the breath dashed from his lungs 
he remained on his back until Old Misery 
flogged his horse forward and in a flying 
leap gained his side. 

“Hurt bad, younker? Bullet hit you? 
Good ! To think I let you try it!” 


Hi yo! 
All 





“All right!’ gasped Gibert. ‘Lost my 
breath. I'm all right. And what a fool!” 
“You done fine!" cried the mountain 
man. “Never see a man make a better 
start. But what ever made that hoss 
prance so? Never showed such life afore 
now.” 
° 
ILBERT crawled to his feet. Old Mis- 


ery mounted and caught the runaway, 
Now assured his companion was not in- 
jured, he struggled mightily to keep a 
sober face as he brought the horse back 
and rubbed some bear grease on the poor 
brute’s mutilated ear. 

“Did I do that?’ cried Gilbert. 

“If you did, it's some of the neatest, 
closest shooting I ever see,’’ declared the 
mountain man. 

Now they began to find old Indian 
stockades where war parties had camped. 
They left the Platte to travel around an 
isolated mountain on the north of Medi- 
cine Bow butte. Old Misery pointed to 
the narrow opening between the two and 
explained that while Fremont had passed 
thru the gorge in 1842 they would save 
time by avoiding it, so rough was the 
traveling. 

He had scarcely finished this bit-of in- 
formation before he was standing in his 
stirrups and shading his eyes as he stared 
at the rough defile. Gilbert’s gaze, quick- 
ened by experience, discovered it—a dot. 
It was emerging from the pass, and was 
followed by another and another, until a 
score had strung into view. A short dis- 
tance on their right was a clean, open 
grove of pine, marking the course of a 
branch of Rattlesnake creek. 

“Are they Indians?” whispered Gilbert. 











“Yep. Fetching us a fight,” quietly pe, 
plied the mountain man, 
think the risk is too much for what hi, 
they can git.” 

He shifted his gaze to the pines, 

“We'll ride in there and stand "em 
off.” 

“You've said we should keep in th 
open,”’ reminded Gilbert. 

“That’s what we'd do now if I way; 
seeing an old, Injun fort in there, [py 
close to water, Take your time. yy 
hurry.” 

But Gilbert’s horse was the first to ep, 
ter, the pines. 

Instead of one fort they found thre 
and the burned remains of a dozen mom 
All were built in the form of the org, 
nary skin lodge, and, being construct 
of logs stood on end, were bullet proof, 
Old Misery dismounted and pulled back 
enough logs to permit Gilbert to lead "thy 
horses and mule inside. The mountajy 
man closed the opening except for a hole 
large enough for him to crawl thru. 
he blocked with their saddles afd thy 
pack from thé mule. 

The horses were told to lie down ay 
had been taught te obey promptly, §& 
‘was necessary to throw the mule, hoy. 
ever. The animals were next tied, to pre- 
vent their getting to their feet and plutig- 
ing madly about when frightened, or if 
wounded. 

The interior of the lodge measured som 
eighteen -feet in diameter and received 
its light thru various loopholes five fee 
from the ground, and thru an opening at 
the apex. 

“Couldn’t ask for a better spot!” e 
dorsed the mountain man, as he pushed 
a log aside at the back and picked upa 
canvas bucket and the camp kettle, 

“Must you go out?” asked Gilbert, 

“Crick’s close by. Nothing like a drink 
of water when you're choking on powder 
smoke.” 


E CRAWLED outside and _ slipped 

down the bank to the stream and 
returned with bucket and kettle filled to 
the brim. 

Gilbert was immensely relieved when 
he saw the kettle slowly advancing thm 
the opening. 

“I was afraid they'd come while you 
were gone.”” he whispered. 

“Lots of time. It'll be quite a lot of 
minutes afore they come up. I’m going 
out again. Be right back.” 

This time he went to the next, or mid 
dle lodge. He found it contained the re 


mains of a warrior resting on a low plat-| 


form of logs. The man had been dead 
for years. The usual burial miscellany 
of property was piled about the bier. Por 
weapons there was a Hudson’s Bay Com 


pany trade musket, an excellent bow amg 


a quiver of arrows, a long lance with# 
point of obsidian, and a trade knife ina 
fringed sheath. Among the utensils were 
two large copper kettles. 

Old Misery placed these and the bow 
and quiver outside the lodge and ran 
examine the third “fort.” The logs of 
this showed arrow and bullet marks, and 
the lower side was burned thru. Weather 
and flames had so weakened it that the 
mountain man sent it crashing to th 
ground. 

Then Gilbert was racing toward him, 
rifle in one hand and a camp-axe in thé 
other, his eyes round and wild. On be 
holding his friend erect, the young ma 
explained: 

“Thought they’d got you!” 

“And come out to git caught,” mildly 
rebuked Old Misery, but secretly please 

“Well, Dad, I wouldn’t last long if left 
alone,” reminded Gilbert. ‘Let's sé 
back. Whose kettles?” 

“Ours. Take the bow’n’ arrers insidt 
We'll git some more water.” 

And for the second time he descendét 
the bank to the stream. ; 

When he returned with the extra supply) 
of water he remarked: 

“We're fixed mighty fine here. Plentf 
of grub, and close to water, and plenly 
of lead ’n’ powder. And I’m glad that 
end lodge is down. They'd be sure @ 
take cover there.”’ 

“Better for us if the nearest one W# 
down,” said Gilbert. 

“That’s a burial lodge. They'll kee? 
out of that even if they ain’t Sioux. 
man in there was a Sioux. He'd 
the pipe more’n once as his war bonnet 
tells us.”’ 

“How do you know he was @ Sioux?" 

“Wrapped in a green blanket. That® 
their funeral color. Never saw 4 
Sioux wearing one. Cheyennes ‘n’ ‘Ra 
ahoes don’t seem to have any “the'lt 
color. Tom Tobin would like this.” 

While talking he was passing 
loophole to loophole and _ peering 
There sounded a smart tap close to 
aperture, and Misery announced: 

“They're here. Just shot a arrer inl 
the logs.” w 

Gilbert was immensely excited but * 
his surprise did not feel afraid. 
nothing.”’ to 

“Keep down! Use the holes Cd 
the ground. Timber’s full of reds role 
saw us make for cover, and they 
into the growth above here.” 


LL doubt as to the Indians’-P ve 
was removed as a crash of sunt 


“Mebbe the 
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chorus of hidéous yelling spoiled the. “i 
of the grove. e 
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‘And, lifting his head, he sounded the 
‘yar whoop of the Pillager Band. of Chip- 
pewas. the ancient enemy of the Dakota 

The yelling was renewed by the 
Old Misery grinned and ex- 








pesiegers. 
ed: 

Eixnew that would make ’em plenty 

mad. How they do hate a Chippewa!” 

When the timber became quiet again, 
ry said: 

“Reckon I'll give ’em some more.” 

and he shouted defiance in the Ogalala 

Pakota tongue, and repeated it in the 

Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Crow and Pawnee. 

The last two raised the unseen warriors 
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Proof, H ipa pitch of frenzy. 
i back Chuckling gleefully, the mountain man 
ad the ME hoarsely whispered: 
untain “They don’t know what to think. They 
& hole gee only the two of us. But they don’t 
ie but ‘what some of their own color 
nd ere.”’ 

, ot he had not deceived the besiegers 
vn and was now evidenced by a deep voice from 
ly. MM pehind the burial lodge, demanding: 






“Who speaks to the Ogalala Tetons 
with the tongues of many tribes, but al- 
ways in the voice of a white man?” 

Old Misery glanced out on four sides of 
the lodge to make sure no braves were 
ereeping close under cover of the dialogue, 
and then answered: 

“4 man who forgets he was born white. 
Aman who has a rock medicine sent him 
by Tunkan. He is a very brave man and 
has counted many coups.” 

“Come out where we can talk with you 
and smoke.” 

“Stand out where I can see you.” 

“Makhpia-sha sendS his voice. 
enough. Come out here, white man.” 
- “The white man is an old man. He 
hunted at the forks of the Platte where 
Red Cloud was born, long before Red 
Cloud was born. Life is a pair of old 
moccasins to him. He has lived too long. 
He has seen many white men come out 
here and spoil the hunting and trapping. 
when @ Bring him a good fight, Makhpia-sha, so 
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It is 









iled to 


ig thm # he can die happy and take some Ogalala 
Tetons to hunt with him to the Land of 
lle you J Many Lodges,’’. was Misery’s answer. 
And as he Yinishea his defiance, he 
lot of ™ again made a round of the loopholes. The 
| going HF Ogalala leader, crouching behind the bu- 
rial lodge, began: 
wr mid- "There is another white man with you. 
the re me Is he tired of life because his people have 
w plat. @ spoiled the hunting ground of the Da- 
n dead # kota?” 
cellany Old Misery suddenly thrust his revolver 
er. Form thru a loop-hole and fired, breaking the 
y Com: # arm of an Indian who was about to tree 
ow and Me himself close to the logs. ‘The wounded 


with aa brave remained behind the tree, giving no 


fe ina@e sign of being hurt. - Leaping across the 
Is were me lodge, the mountain man sounded his war 
ery and taunted: 
1e bow "Red Cloud talked to keep the old man 
ran 0 from using his eyes. Red Cloud forgot 
logs of @ the medicine sent by Tunkan keeps watch 
cs, and @e for the old man.” 
Teather And, shifting his position, he fired two 
nat the ge shots at random from the front of the 
to them lodge. 
d him, ILBERT, who had been keeping 
in the watch on the side where the wound- 
On ed warrior was hiding, despairingly con- 
8 MAO EE fessed: 
‘I'm useless. I can see nothing. Every 
time you look you see them.” 
mildly “Seen just one man,” chuckled Old Mis- 
leash ery, “But they’ve surrounded us, and 
it tel they think I’ve seen ‘em when I shoot. 
"8 BORE Piroa couple of shots from the back side 
tokeep 'em from sneaking up the crick.” 
inside. He returned to the loophole facing the 
ge, ready to resume his conversation 
scendel ME with Makhpia-sha, or Red Cloud. This 
a Ogalala man was well advanced on a ca-. 


feer that was to make him the most pow- 
Plenty erful and astute chief of the Ogalala Te- 
tons. He came from the Snake family, 


er one of the most influential of the tribe. 
d rl advancement was more remarkable 
sure use he had no claim to the chieftain- 
thip, that office among the Ogalalas be- 

ne Wit HF ing hereditary in the family of Tasun- 
ad akkokipapi—‘ They Fear Even His Horse” 

i Ded ME ye’ *8 the plainsmen called him, “Young 


4 # Man Atraid of His Horses.” 

carried Red Cloud was taking his time to con- 
sider Misery's repeated boast of possess- 
toast! fig a strong rock medicine’ Gilbert fired 
} his rifle just as the famous leader began 


THe HE °K, but as if not hearing it Red Cloud 
5 called out: 
ca "dan white man lies. He has no medi- 
5 sd from Tunkan. The Stone Spirit 
from | oes not give medicine to white men.” 
; oul. ‘The rock medicine is in my medicine 
ye him Makhpia-sha is a brave man. Let 
m come to me alone and look at it.” 
Itis a lie. If the white men come out 


they Will not be hurt. If they do not 





wl i oe out my men will set fire to the logs 
T set Foast them. If taken alive they shall 
skinned alive,” 





Gilbert fireq a second shot; then shift- 
h — and wasted another. 

Sery laughed derisively, and re- 
minded Red Cloud: y 
en this fort burns, Makhpia-sha, 
hing ee burial lodge you are hiding be- 
for the ms. That is very bad medicine 
ton”, O84ala Tetons. If Tunkan, whose 
_ fe painted red, Is not helping me, 


ong 










why does Red Cloud wait? Why does he 
not bring us a fight? How many war- 
riors must he have behind him before he 
dares to charge two white men? Are 
there no Strong-Hearts, or Crow-Owners, 
or old men of.the White Horse Band, 
with him?’ 

The shrill notes of a turkey bone whis- 
tle split the silence of the timber. In- 
stantly-there was a deafening chorus of 
ferocious cries, the crash of guns and the 
thudding of arrows. The mule gave a 
convulsive twitch and Gilbert was hoarse- 
ly whispering: 

“Mule’s dead, Dad. 
head.”’ 

“Keep low and load for me!” snapped 
the mountain man. 

And at the risk of being hit by a chance 
bullet thru some loophole, he ranged 
around the circle, pausing a second be- 
fore each opening to peer out, then quick- 
ly firing. And as he worked he repeated- 
ly sounded his war cry and added many 
insults in the Teton dialect. For ten 


Shot thru the 


minutes this yelling and shooting con-_ 


tinued, and when the whistle sounded 
and brought silence, the only casualty, 
so far as the defenders knew, was the 
dead pack animal. 


HE mountain man yelled to Red Cloud 

. by name, but received no reply. The 
silence in the grove was more trying to 
Gilbert’s taut nerves than had heen the 
mad howling. Old Misery, too, was ac- 
cepting it as an evil omen and began 
spying thru the loopholes in an anxious 
endeavor to discover what the enemy 
was up to: 

Luck, or Tunkan, ruled that he should 
be kneeling by the choked front entrance 
and peering thru a tiny aperture when a 
twig dropped within his range of vision 
from a pine ten feet from the lodge. 
Working rapidly with his knife between 
two logs at arm’s length above his head, 
and taking great care his blade should not 
penetrate to the outside, he whispered for 
Gilbert to drop on his hands and knees 
before him. Stepping on the young man’s 
bowed figure, he elevated himself suffi- 
ciently to use this new peep hole. 

Twenty feet above his head a naked 
warrior was working his way out on a 
limb. He carried a big coil of rope, and 
obviously his purpose was to lasso the 
projecting ends of the logs at the apex 
of the ledge. Did he accomplish this, his 
hidden companions could quickly pull the 
timbers loose and expose the white men 
to capture or quick death. 

O14 Misery pulled his revolver and 
warned: ‘Steady! I’m going to shoot.” 

The Indian was feeding the coil to the 
ground, and as it tautened the mountain 
man knew the invisible foe was ready to 


pull the logs apart once the noose was in | 


place. Now that his companions had 
hands on the rope, the man in the tree 


began gathering up sufficient slack for 
the cast, and while doing this he dropped | 


the noose over his head. 

As he was in the act of lifting his arm 
to remove the noose, the heavy bullet 
caught him in the arm-pit, and before 
the Ogalala men knew what had hap- 
pened, and while they were holding tight- 
ly to the rope, the man fell and was 
brought up with a jerk that broke his 
neck, his moccasins within six inches of 
the ground. But he was dead before he 
left the limb, as the upward course of 
the bullet plowed thru his throat. So un- 
expected was the denouement of this ruse 
that those holding the rope kept the dead 
man suspended for nearly a minyte, his 
naked form whirling rapidly, a horribly 
grotesque teetotum. 

Back to the loophole facing the burial 
lodge leaped the mountain man and loud- 
ly derided: 

“How many winters since the Ogalal& 
Tetons hung their dead up by the neck? 
Has Makhpia-sha a new medicine that 
tells him to do it?’ 

Then he was crouching behind the sad- 
dles and pack at the entrance. The dead 
man was on the ground. The whistle 
sounded, and there came a hail of lead 
and a flight of arrows, and under cover 
of this assault a brave reached from be- 
hind the tree, seized the dead man’s foot 


‘and commenced dragging him away. He 


desisted and 
wrist. 

Old Misery again hurled defiances and 
abuse. 

Gilbert screamed: ‘Look out!’ 


(Continued next week) 


retired with a shattered 





Father and the boys are always getting 
tar on their clothes. If these garments 
get into the wash without the proper pre- 
liminary treatment they will locate so 
firmly that they never can be eradicated. 
Mother knows, however, that if a little 
lard is first rubbed onto the stain so as 
to get the lard to unite with the grease 
it can be rubbed out much in the same 
form as soap. 





HIS STATEMENT DOUBTED 


Teacher—‘‘Who signed the Magna 
Charta?”’ 

Youngpter—Please, maam, ‘twasn’t 
me.” 

Teacher (disgusted)—‘‘Oh, take your 
seat.”’ 


Skeptical member of rural school board 
—“‘Here call that boy back, I don’t like 
his manner, I believe he did do it.” 














Tell Him to Put hese 
Transmission Bands InYourFord 


Ask your Ford dealer, or repairman for Raybestos Rapid 
Change Bands. They bring to you real economies which 
lower cost for upkeep. Installed in half an hour. Relined 
in 20 mir.utes. Merely remove transmission cover, take 
out old bands and hew ones are then easily installed. A 
quick, money-saving job, plus greater efficiency. Lined 
with Silver Edge Raybestos (without wire) or “Chatter- 
less”. Either will add much to safety and long wear. 


Set comprises 3 bands. Each box contains instruc- 
tions for installation. Get them for your Ford. If 
your dealer or repairman cannot supply you, write us. 


THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Canadian Raybestos Co., Ltd,, Peterborough, Ont. 
Raybestos-Belaco, Ltd., London, England 











loss. 


Avoid 
T may be only the points of the 
“Timer, a broken feed pipe or 


spark plugs that won’t spark. But 
the tractor’s dead, and delay means 









such 


A set of sturdy, dependable NICHOLSON 
Files and the knowledge of how to use them 
will quickly set right these and a dozen 
other minor breakdowns that mean time and 
money in the busy season. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S.A. 




















NICHOLSON FILES 


~a File for Every Purpose 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 28, } 








FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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Northwestern—Pocahontas County, Aug. 
21.—Continued dry weather. Scattered 
showers prevailed some time ago but 
most parts did not receive enough rainfall 
to benefit growing crops. Pastures 
brown and bare. Threshing about com- 
pleted. The quality and yield of grain are 
fair. Corn is firing badly. Some too far 
gone for rain to benefit. Plowing has 
started but ground very dry and hard, 
Have heard of no sickness among live- 
stock.—F. Blondil. 

Western—Shelby 
Have been having 
tures are fine and plenty. 
also looking good. Corn has filled out 
splendidly, especially late planting. Some 
of the earlier planting has suffered from 
drouth. Fall plowing has just started, 
Some seeding of alfalfa is done. Live- 
etock of all classes is in fine condition. 
—Elmer Axland. 

Western—Guthrie County, Aug. 22.—We 
are getting plenty of rain and the weath- 
er has been cool. Fall plowing is well 
advanced and the ground turns nicely. 
Some corn is denting but the majority of 
it is ten days late. Old corn is going to 
market at about 92c. Apples and other 
fruits are scarce. Iowa coal can be 
bought at $6 per ton, Illinois at about $8. 
—Ellis Rogers. 

Centrat—Hamilton County, Aug. 21.— 
We have had plenty of rain for the pres- 
ent. Corn is coming on finely and pas- 
tures are quite good. Potatoes one-half 
crop. Threshing all done and most farm- 
ers are fall plowing. Lambs have done 
well and are about ready to go to mar- 


County, Aug. 21.— 
lots of rain. Pas- 
New seeding 


ket. A few hogs going to market. Not 
"many on feed here. Pig crop short.—J. 
W.N. 


Western—Ida County, Aug. 22.—From 
August 7 (the date of our last report) till 
the llth, when the drouth was broken, 
corn deteriorated, but indications now are 
for a fair crop, except on sod ground, 
which is badly ‘‘fired’ and very few ears 
on it. Pastures now have a green tinge 
but very short and stock cattle are being 
fed green corn, stalks and all. Hogs gen- 
erally healthy. Not as many cattle on 
feed as former years. Those who had 
stogk on the market last week were dis- 
appointed with the returns.—John Pres- 
ton. 


South Central—Mahaska County, Aug. 
21.—We had an extra hard wind storm 
and rain Wednesday forenoon. It blew 
so hard that it practically laid the corn 
flat, jerking some out by the roots, It 
will straighten up to some extent, but 
will be mean to husk and the yield will 
be cut short a great deal. Farm sales 
are starting. Several farms have been 
changing hands the last month and it 
looks as if there would be some more land 
deals before the first of the year. Those 
that have gweet corn are hauling it to 
the canning factory. A great many pickles 
are also being grown.—L. S. 


Northern—Franklin County, Iowa, Aug. 
22.—So much cool, cloudy weather last 
forty days has caused corn to mature very 
slowly. Plenty of moisture now, but thir- 
ty days of warm weather needed to make 
good sound corn. Shock-threshing prac- 
tically finished and only a few small jobs 
in the stack. An immense amount of oats 
and barley being fed to pigs, which are 
below the average in number. Ground is 
in fine condition for plowing and fall 
sowing of alfalfa. Lots of inquiry for 
pigs to eat the new crop of corn.—Jas, 
T. Thorp. 

Eastern—Linn County, Aug. 20.—The 
dry spell has been well broken within the 
last two weeks. Corn now has enough 
moisture to mature the crop. Some hard 


winds have visited this section, blowing 
over some of the corn quite badly and in 
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some instances breaking the stalk off just 
below the ear. We feel that an average 
crop or a little better is assured here. 
Threshing is just on the wind-up, and 
some fall plowing is being done. Timothy 
seed did not yield as well as usual. Hog 
cholera has broken out in several sec- 
tions and is causing considerable alarm. 
—A. D. Brennaman. 


Eastern—Clinton County, Aug. 21.— 
Threshing about done; yields reported av- 
erage to good on adi grain. Corn is be- 
ginning to dent. Some fall plowing being 
done and considerable alfalfa being put 
in. A little old corn being sold, around $1 
for 1924 corn and $1.20 for 1923 corn, Pigs 
doing finely. Rains have helped pastures. 
—Fred Schepers. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Aug. 
21.—Threshing is finished. The small 
grain crop was a surprise to most farm- 


ers. Oats yielded as high as 70 bu. and 
barley 44. The corn\is not making much 
progress, nights being too cool. Potato 


crop will be light; they qre good size but 
only a few in the hill. Stock all healthy. 
Limestone being ordered for use next 
spring.—C. L. 

Central—Grundy County, Aug. 21,—Lo- 
cal showers still continue and fall plow- 
ing mostly the work nowadays, altho in 
another week the canning factory will 
open and most everybody has from five to 


ten acres of sweet corn. The nights are 
very cool, rather a _ disappointment to 
farmers as corn could use some hot 


weather as prospects are very good. Stock 
doing well and pastures benefited from 
the rains. Some _ disease showing up 
called cholera. Some cattle being put on 
feed. Hogs mostly shipped out. No feed- 
er sheep in yet to speak of. Threshing 
all out of the way except a few fields of 
timothy, which yields good—6 to 8 bushels 
per acre—and selling for $7.25 per cwt. 
Quite a few farmers on vacations in 
northern Iowa and Minnesota; others 
planning on the state fair.—Gus Trewine,. 


Southern—Union County, Aug. 21.— 
Plenty of rain the last two weeks. It has 
helped all growing crops greatly. There 
is sufficient moisture now to make the 
corn, altho some of it was hurt to some 
extent by the drouth. Threshing about 
all done. The yield of wheat was some- 
what below normal. The oats crop as a 
whole was about the’ average and the 
quality was the very best, The yield of 
timothy is comparatively small, but there 
is some which remains to be threshed, the 
delay being caused by the almost steady 
rains.—Vernon Rayl, 


Central—Poweshiek County, Aug. 19.— 
Threshing- about completed; some scatter- 
ing jobs of timothy seed yet. Showery 
this morning; some showers yesterday, 
with bad hail storm at Guernsey, Deep 
River and North English. Corn looking 
fine. Late potatoes doing well. Most of 
the oats made about 50 bushels per acre, 
wheat about 20; some report 25 to 30. 
Pastures greening up; quite a good many 
were short of water but recent rains have 
given relief.—F. A. W. 


Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 21. 
—The northeastern part of this county 
was visited by a very disastrous hail 
storm last Wednesday morning, almost 
totally destroying the crops. This is the 
Same section that was visited last year 
by hail and crops destroyed. Threshing 
about completed. Had a nice rain this 
week but wind did some damage to corn. 
Much sickness reported in chickens; somé 
losing entire flocks of young ones, Some 
sickness in spring pigs. Second crop clo- 
ver about ready for harvest. Not much 
timothy cut for seed; selling at 7c per 
pound, Temperature this morning, 52.— 
John L. Herman, 


South Central—Madison County, Aug. 





21.—The rains of the past two weeks 


have made the corn and pastures take on 
a new lease of life. Corn is now making 
a rapid growth and bids fair to make a 
good yield. Pastures have been very 
poor but since the rains they are picking 
up very fast. The potato crop is almost 
a failure. There are no peaches and the 
apple crop is very light; in the low land 
where the frost hit the trees in the spring 
there is none. Owing to the dry weather 
there were very few flowers, consequently 
there is no honey on the market. Thresh- 
ing all done. Fall plowing begun. Quite 
a percentage of the old sows going ‘to 
market. Pigs are doing finely. Stock all 
doing finely. Weather cool, We have 
had no disastrous storms yet.—C. J. 
Young. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, Aug. 17. 
—We are badly in need of rain. Pastures 
short. Cattle being fed green corn. Shock 
threshing finished. Oats yield, 25 to 40 
bushels per acre, barley 30 to 40. Pros- 
pects for corn very poor in southern part 
of county; northern part and central has 
received some rain.—H. F. Babcock. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 17.—Plen- 
ty of moisture and heat are helping ma- 
ture the corn crop in fine shape. Pas- 
tures are still short but improving, Sec- 
ond crop of clover looks good but too 
early to tell about seed yet. The rains 
have improved late gardens but they are 
still under standard. Wheat is $1.52, oats 
35c, corn $1, butterfat 40c.—H. C. Flint. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, Aug. 20.—We 
have received plenty of rain lately and 
corn and pastures are now doing finely. 
It is bad weather for haying, which is 
now in full swing. Most of the fall plow- 
ing is done, Gardens are good. Much fall 
wheat will be sown. The Hessian fly 
has made its appearance in the volunteer 
wheat already.—Albert Miksch. 

East Central—Sarpy County, Aug. 22.— 
Have had geveral good rains during the 
last two weeks and the corn is improv- 
ing every day. Fall plowing all done. 
Third cutting of alfalfa put up, but light. 
Fall seeding of legumes look good. Pas- 
tures are green and luxuriant. Some clo- 
ver being left for seed.—Amos K. Gram- 
lich. 





KANSAS 


East Central—Franklin County, Aug. 21. 
—Fall plowing is retarded here on account 
of dry weather. Very little rain during 
August so far; only a few scattered show- 
ers. On the 18th the mercury stood at 106 
to 110 in the shade here. Early corn is 
made and looks good, but the late corn is 
hurt in places. Pastures are bare around 
here. Five miles south they have had 
plenty of rain. Potatoes are short crop 
here. Eggs 26c, corn 92c to 98c, cream 
38c. Everything is high and going higher. 
—F. D. Everingham. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southeastern—Turner County, Aug. 17. 
—This section is at present in need of a 
good general rain, corn being just in the 
stage where lots of moisture is required. 
Some fields are damaged, especially new 
land, while light, scattered showers have 
benefited the rest materially. Small 
grains yielded heavily, oats running from 
80 to 50 bushels, barley 40 to 45 bushels, 
good quality, oats weighing as nigh as 100 
bushels to 36-inch load. Hogs $13 per 
cwt., corn 96c, oats 32c, bailey 62c, butter- 
fat 48c, eges $0c.—Viggo M. Rasmussen. 





MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Nodaway County, Aug. 
20.—In last two weeks have had more 
rain than we need. Some places have had 
hard winds and hail which damaged corn 
some. Most all corn leaning some. Looks 
like a real heavy corn crop here now. 











Some threshing here to do yet but’ 
badly damaged. Pastures are gett) 
good again. Will be the usual amount of 
wheat sown this fall. Plowing ig 
and being pushed along now. Priceg are’ 
a little draggy just now. -Some oats are 
selling at 40c and under. No old corn 
now for sale. Looks like new corn will 
be much cheaper.—W. F. K. 
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ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, Aug. 20,—Hay, 
ing too much rain at present. Threg 











small grain completed. Oats averaged un 
about 25 bu., wheat 12 bu. Some clove e i 
to hull, but too wet. It is making ong, ‘ 





half bushel or less. 
tinues good, but 


Corn prospect Con. 
going down in 








places. It will need a late frost {f this 
wet weather continues. A lot of sheep 
shipped in to feeders. Old corn pretty 





well used up. Indications are for qa big 
acreage of wheat this fall. Some 80Ys 
beans being plowed under for fertiliger’ 
More limestone shipped in than usual 
S. M. Harper. 













MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug, = 
Heavy rain on 18th saved corn crop. Com 
on low land with thin stand will make q 
good crop, but thick corn on high ground 
is badly fired. Pastures bare. Flax 4 
large yield and a good price. Wheat 
runs from a poor crop of chicken feed tg 
25 bushels of No, 1. Oats averaged over 
50 bushels, but price is down to 30c. Bad! 
outbreak of anthrax in county, but it 
now apparently checked. Thirty-five 
head of cattle lost on six farms. Cream, 
poultry and egg prices on down grade— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 


Recent Public Sales — 


BLANKE BROS.’ SALE AVERAGED §# 


The Blanke Bros.’ Wildfire sale, held 
Aug. 22, on the farm south of Taintor, 
drew a fair sized crowd. The average on 
the entire offering was $50. This was 
not enough money, as the offering was 
generally good thruout and, being bred 
to Wildfire, the 1924 champion, should 
have caused a greater demand. Several 
breeders were in attendance, but most of 
the offering was taken by the farmers 
and new breeders just starting in the 
business. The top of the sale was on No, 
3, going to. Adolph Groepper, Remsen, 
Iowa, at $95. Chas, Taylor, the auction 
eer, worked hard for the success of the 
sale. Remember, Blanke Bros. will sell 
boars on September 22. Keep this date 
in mind and watch later issues of this 
paper for particulars.—Advertising No 
tice. 
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ERNST BROTHERS’ SPOTTED SALE 
Somewhat speculative seemed to chat 
acterize the prospective outcome of this 
season’s bred sow sales, notwithstanding 
the high price of pork. With this thought 
in mind it may be of interest to learn that 
the sale held by Messrs. Ernst Brother 
at Marcus, Iowa, August 19, resulted ip 
an average of $54.40 on the twenty sig 
sows sold, and $62 on the six boars. With 
the above thought in mind the sellers 
were very well satisfied, While buyers 
got more than their money’s worth, Erntt 
Brothers have a very large herd and fee 
that bargain hunters will not soon forget 
them. The stock they sell is cared for) 
in a manner that insures resuits to buy- 
ers. They have a string of herd boarg if 
keeping with the best in the land. 
lowing is a list of buyers: Nos. 2, 4 Ih 
20, 21, 28, 29, W. H. Ayers, Le Mars, lows, 
$52.50, $72.50, $45, $62.50, $45, 950, $47.50; 8 
A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa, $67.50: 5 
6, 26, H. F. Claussen, Le Mars, Iowa, f 
$70, 369; 12, 15, 33, C. C, Thompson, Dick 
ens, lowa, $50, $45, $75; 17, Archie Millet 
Marcus, Iowa, $75; 18, 19, 22, Mere) 
Marcus, Iowa, $58, $56, $44; %& 
Simons, Marcus, Iowa, $57° BS 
herd board, Roy Nannorsdalh 
Iowa, $100. 
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Kingsley, 








ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—IT’S A ROUGH NECK FISH 
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DING Bust iT! 


A BiG FISH PULLED 
My NEW ROD IN! 


nS 
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NOPE, MISTER! WE DONT HAVE. NO — wae 
NEWSPAPER IN THIS TowN! BUT IF | To ADVERTISE 
You JusT READ YER AD, OUT FoR A LOST 
LouD IT'LL GET MORE PUBLICITY FISHING ROD 


FROM THIS BUNCH THAN FROM 
ANY DAILY 
€ \ PAPER! / 


) 























LOST IN CROOKED LAKE, ONE BRAND NEW 

FISHIN’ ROD, FINDER PLEASE RETURN To SLIM, 

EAGLE’S NEST POINT, CROOKED LAKE, 

PS, THE ATTACHED FISH ALSO DEL! 
( TOME! 






































‘ 
| (NOW THAT FISH, RECOLLECK TH , 
MISTER! You'p BETTER| TIME THET FISH 
BE GLAD You LET ATE THEM NEW 
LOOSE ATHAT ROD f HIP Poors RIGHT, “ane 
FER THAT FISH OFF mv LEGS, yw 
SWALLEREO TH’ HULL JIM? Well 
WORKS, HOOK, LINE. h, 
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Brain Bichaway Crabapple says: 
setting MP yaybe it’s just natural for 
UNt Of Mince sense to vanish with the 
+ 2004 ” 
es ane 
tot 

Corn LIMITED LIABILITY 
0 will 


Among the witnesses called in a trial in 

southern court was an old darky. 

“Do you swear that what you tell shall 
je the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
—Hay. Mot the truth?” intoned the clerk. 
eshing “Well, sah,” returned the witness, shift- 
raged w uneasily. ‘Dis lawyer gemmun kin 
Clover Mi make it a pow’ful lot easier on hisself an’ 
Z One jeve me of a mighty big strain ef he’ll 


t con Biyave out anything about gin an’ chick- 
Some Hens, ‘Ceptin’ fo’ dose, Ah guess Ah kin 
if thie to de truth.” 

Sheep ee 

pretty MAKING HIM CAREFUL 


4 ig tawyer—‘‘And what was the defendant 
+ Mdoing meanwhile?” 
tilteer, Witness—‘‘He was telling me a funny 

ory.” 

et derver—'‘Remember, sir, that you are 

under oath.” 

Witness—‘‘Well, anyway, he was telling 

5. Wm Meme & story.” 
. Com ae ° 
nake a ‘Pliza,’” said a friend of the family 
ground Hip the old colored washerwoman, “have 
Flax a you seen Miss Edith’s fiance?” 
Wheat  piza pondered for a moment, then bent 
feed t0 Mgver the laundry tub once more. ‘‘No, 
d over ma'am,” she said, “it ain’t been in the 


Bad Biwash yet.” 

it it ning 

ty-five SEEKING KNOWLEDGE 
Sream, 


rade, An English clergyman who was nailing 
up a refractory creeper observed a lad 
watching him for a long time with obvious 
interest. 

/ "Well, my young friend,’’ he said smil- 

ingly, “are you trying to get a hint or 

ED $8 Bitwo on gardening?” 

, held “No,” said the youth. 


aintor, “Are you surprised to see me working 
age ON Miike this?’ 
= ‘No. I do be waiting to see what a 


Fred parson do say when he hammers his 


should jetiumb!” 
sev 


a HELPING DAD 
in the Mother (to small boy)—‘‘William, did 


on No, #you put father’s new book in the bath 
emsen, Mathis morning?”’ 

iction> HP Small Boy—‘‘Yes, mother, 1 did. I 
of the Miteard father say last night that it was 


3 date me dry for him.” » 
of this ee 
z No EASILY EXPLAINED 


The fancy shop proprietor had ran- 
cked his shop in an endeavor to please 


SALE ee rather exacting woman who wanted 
chars He’ Purchase a present. 

of this “Now, are you sure this is genuine 
anding @etrocodile skin,’ she inquired, critically 


hought mining a neat little satchel. 
n that HP “Quite, madam,” was the reply. ‘You 


a , I shot the crocodile myself.” 

r-eight ‘It looks rather dirty,’ remarked the 
With Besomer, hoping to get a reduction in 
sellers geeerms, 

buyers "Yes, madam.”’ replied the shopkeeper, 


Ernst hat is where the animal struck the 
nd feel Meround after it fell off the tree.” 





‘el for 

O buy GOING UP 

ane An Englishman went to a_ baseball 
' * “me, and both sides made one run each 
lowe uring the first inning. The Englishman 
150; 3 Meretched the scoreboard Intently, as each 
50: 5 meeem failed to make a run inning after 
va, $14, Hemming. The game had gone sixteen inn- 


, Dick» Bes, and the figure one and the zeros 
—_ Mowing had left their impression on’ the 
a % mind of the Englishman. Going down the 
: BS Man After the game, a small boy stopped 
sda, Mee’ 8nd asked what the score was. “Oh,” 
Id the Englishman, “TI lost all track of 
—— @* same; it's way up in the millions.” 


HURRY, SUN 

Preddy had been given a new watch, 
Oa very proud of its timekeeping 
*s. Just after 7 @’clock one eve- 
eg, watch in hand, he rushed indoors. 
‘What time does the sun set today?” 
asked his father. 

About a quarter past seven,” answered 
Ne parent, 

“Well,” replied Freddy, consulting his 


™~y “if it doesn’t buck up it will be 











GRAND ROW 


The couple were married and traveled 
3 one for their honeymoon. As 
ey arrived they took a boat 
upon the lake, " 
following morning the  bride’s 
‘Arr Got a postcard, which read: 
ned safely. Grand row before 











nos’, she muttered, “I didn’t think 
gin quarreling so soon.” 






re —— 
wes the moon affect the tide?” 
She—No, only the untied.” 


















Milk Is Milk 


Prices used are for example only. Change 
prices to suit price you pay. 


Condensed buttermilk as a rule con- 
tains 72 lbs. of water and 28 Ibs. milk 
solids per 100 Ibs. It sells generally at 
$4.00 per cwt. In other words, the farm- 
er pays $4.00 for 28 Ibs. of milk solids 
or 14.3 cents per pound. Collis Process 
Pure Dried Buttermilk contains 92% 
Ibs. pure milk solids in each cwt. and 
only 74 Ibs. water at $9.00 per cwt. 
(average price f. o. b. your R. R. sta- 
tion). The milk solids cost. only 9.7 
cents per pound. 


You save 4.6 cents per pound or $4.60 
r cwt. when you use genuine Collis 
rocess Pure Dried Buttermilk. 


Isn’t the saving worth while? To say 
nothing of the sanitary, easy-to-mix, 
nice-to-handle product that you have 
when you use Collis Process Pure Dried 
Buttermilk—It Keeps Indefinitely. 
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The cheapest form of 
BUTTERMILK SOLIDS 
for poultry and hog feed 


In buying buttermilk for poultry and hog feed- 
ing, the farmer is only after the valuable milk 
solids—he has no use for the water. 


Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk is almost 
100% pure milk solids. Practically all of the 
water has been removed—naturally, this prod- 
uct goes a great deal further than condensed 
buttermilk which contains almost 70% water. 
Collis stands back of its guarantee— without 
restraint and without “‘craw-fishing”’. 

We absolutely firmly warrant Collis Process Pure 
Dried Buttermilk todoexactly what wesay inour 
established guarantee (as shown on this page). 
Write for free illustrated book, ‘‘Feed From Egg 
to Market’’—it tells what to feed and how to 
care for poultry. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 215 CLINTON, IOWA 
Shipments made from either St. Paul, Minn., or Omaha, Neb. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
















It contains suggestions as to how to fire a furnace tos 

care for a furnace to get the most service out of it. It shows the results of our more 
than thirty years’ furnace experience and | 

of fuel cost. It is more than a mere catalog. It is a book worth having and will be sent 
FREE upon request. Send for your copy NOW. Write today. 


Bovee Furnace Works, 103 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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THIS{BIG. 
28 PAGE BOOK 


This big Bover_book is filled from cover to cover with interestin 
house heating. It will 
et best results. It tells how to 


the Bovee furnace ‘saves thirty per cent 
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REPAIRS 


Direct /rom Factory | 
NY:\'4 


All parts for Moline Adriance Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


" WRITE TO-DAY 


@ facts in regard to 
rove equally valuable to you whether you are planning to build 
a new home or remodel an old one. It treats of furnaces in a plain, common sense way. 
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SAFETY FIRST! 


To be sure of satisfactory results when 
your herd is vaccinated, serum and virus 
made from Hardy Northern hogs will 
serve this purpose best. 


Call Your Local Veterinarian 


WHOLE BLOOD—CLEAR 
CONCENTRATED CLEAR 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
HOG CHOLERA VIRUS 
SIOUX FALLS SERUM 
Made exclusively from and 
for Hardy Northern Hogs. 


Produced by 


SIOUX FALLS SERUM CO. 








Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, Aug. 31 to Sept. 6 


The following program is designed for 
corn beit farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed arg those which can 
be reached with the geratest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report, 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:36 
@. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.;.1:01 
DP. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:36 p. m, 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. ; 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
12:06 noon, and 2:09 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
@ram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30; 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 p. 
m., music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 





Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., musie; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour 
every evening except Wednesday 
P. M., followed by a concert. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Musical pro- 
grams at 12:30 p. m. every week day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sundays at 9 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday and 
ow with a varied program Fri- 

y. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Music at 9:00 p, 
m., Monday. Other week nights at 7:00 
Pp. m. except Thursday silent night. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tuese 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 P. M., and 11:00 to 12:00 P. M., all 
week days with the omission of the mid- 
night program on Wednesdays. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night, 7:30 to 9:30; noonday concerts 
each weekday, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour matinee, 3:00 to 
4:00 p. m. each weekday. 

Talks 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
ics on Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings and Friday noon. 


program 
at 6:00 





SHEEP PRODUCTION IN IOWA ON 
INCREASE 


The sheep industry in Iowa has been in 
@ general trend of expansion for the past 
two years, says Leslie M. Carl of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Beonomics, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Farm flocks have increased 
in average size and in numbers. Last 
spring the lamb crop in the state was 
about 29 per cent larger than in the 
spring of 1924. The number of yearling 
ewes in the breeding flocks are about 19 
per cent of the ewes over one year old and 
17 per cent of all ewes. This number 
is sufficient for keeping up the flocks 
to the standard for meeting replacements. 

General market situations in the wool 
trade and relatively high prices for fed 
lambs for several years have encouraged 
many sheep men to increase the size of 
their flocks, and it has influenced many 
others to venture into the industry. Many 
reports from small cattle feeders indicate 
a shifting from the one industry to the 
other, altho the marginal producers can 
be expected to return to cattle feeding 
when corn and steer prices become at- 
tractive. 

Fine wooled ewes of western breeding 
have become the mother stock of many 
flocks in the heavier sheep sections of 
southeastern Iowa. These crossed with 
well bred native grown sires have pro- 
duced lambs of early marketable matur- 
ity, well fleshed and covered with an at- 
tractive fleece. This general policy of 
flock building is spreading thruout other 
sections and more Delaine, Merino and 
Rambouillet stock have become parent 
foundations for mutton lambs. These fine 
wooled breeds are not usually looked upon 
as mutton sheep, but with a native cross 
mutton animals have been produced of 





more superior quality than when the 
breeding has been kept pure. 


A decrease of the lamb crop is shown in 
the western range states outside of small 
flocks. An increase of 5.5 per cent in 
the total lamb crop is reported for the 
entire United States. A conservative 
estimate for average annual replacements 
for breeding sheep to matntaim flocks for 
the United States is thought to be one 
ewe lamb to five older ewes on January 
1, or 20 per cent as many coming year- 
lings as other ewes. The number of 
yearling ewes for replacement this year 
is about 22.3 per eent of the old ewes, 





BULLETIN ON GARNER EXPERI- 
MENTAL ELECTRIC LINE 
Those of our readers who are interested 
in the application of electric power to 
farm uses should write to Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, and ask to have their 
names placed on the mailing list to re- 
ceive the free bulletins put out from 
time to time describing the work done, 
the results secured, and other interesting 
developments connected with the work 
being done on the Iowa experimental farm 

electric line near Garner, 

This experimental electric line is al- 
ready in operation and considerable data 
is already being secured. The agricultural 
engineering, electrical engineering, and 
home economics departments all are 
working together on this project, and 
much valuable information on the use of 
electric power on the farm will be worked 
out. The college will be glad to send 
this bulletin to those interested. 


OILS BEST REMEDY AGAINST 
MOSQUITOES 


According to experts at the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, aromatic oils 
applied to the hands and face are us- 
ually a good preventive against mos- 
quitoes. Such materials lose by evapora- 
tion, however, and are effective only as 
long as they last, so must be renewed fre- 
quently. Oil of citronella is often used 
for personal protection, applied either by 
itself or with some other substance, 

Oil of citronella, mixed with an equal 
amount of spirits of camphor and half 
as much oil of cedar, generally serves the 
purpose. A few drops rubbed on the 
face and hands serves to keep the mos- 
quitoes away as long as the odor per- 
sists. This mixture and similar ones are 
generally obtainable at drugstores. 

Any stagnant water during the summer 
morths is apt to be teeming with ‘‘wrig- 
gilers’’ of mosquito larvae. Many. mos- 
quitoes breed in water formed from melt- 
ing snow in the spring, the eggs having 
been laid there the previous season. The 
use of oil on stagnant water is a good 
means of killing the insects in the larvae 
stage. . When the larvae come to the 
surface to get air they penetrate the oil 
and are killed. Even kerosene used in 
this manner is effective, according to Dr. 
Webster. One ounce of kerosene is suffi- 
cient to cover fifteen square feet of wa- 
ter surface. Here is a good use for the 
waste crank case oil from autos 
tractors. 

The insects do not breed in grass, as is 


- 





and_L 





commonly believed. They are often 
in grass, but have bred in water as 
the place the eggs are usually depos 





SEPTIC TANK OR CESS POOL 
Most authorities consider old-fagy 
cess pools the poorest kind of a y 
shift for taking care of the sewage 
posal problem for farm homes which } 
water systems available. It nearly gj 
clogs up after being used a short tim 
and after that requires periodical] ¢ 
ing out, and is always more or legs 
menace to the farm water supply, 
septic tank is a much safer and » 
satisfactory system, and cheaper ip 4 
long run. Before installing a sewage 
posal system, take the matter up 
your agricultural experiment station 
with the United States Department 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., ang 
cure their bulletins and advice. 





Now is a good time to put in some 
to drain those low spots which gaye 
much trouble during the early parts 
the season. If the field is at all 
drainage may be expected to double 
average yield, besides making the f 
very much more easily taken care of, 





A few sheep turned into the gty 
field after the grain is cut will not 
salvage the lodged or shattered grain, 
will keep the fence rows cleaned out 
weeds from going to seed where the 
has been removed. 








Our Readers Market 
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THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
RATE 8c PER WORD are counted as part of the adver- 
Wyenent and zach initial or full number is counted as one word, 
e charge tor a mioimum of twenty words. Remittance must 
company " 
Advertising order: orders and chqne in bh 
vfiteg not later than Thoredey, eight aye before d bass oui 
jen writing your advertisement give full details, Thi 
nD an sales. 














Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 





SCHEDULE OF RATES 


No. Words | No. Insertions 
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FARM LANDS 


LIVESTOCK 





MISSOURI 


FOUR hundred eighty acres, good ten 

room house, basement and water, large 
stock and grain barn, three large hog 
houses, alfalfa barn, implement shed, 
wagon shed, corn ertbs, modern poultry 
house, two tenant houses, ten acres or- 
chard, ten acres timber, balance culti- 
vating land, one mile off concrete road 
between Kansas City and’St. Joseph, two 
miles from shippiny point on Rock Island, 
high school, community church; one of 
the best grain and livestock farms in 
Clinton county. Price $150 per acre, rea- 
sonable terms. Paul Culver, owner, 
Gower, Missouri. 








No advertisement for less than $ 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


A GOOD one-year public utility note net- 
ting 6 per cent. An excellent temporary 
investment. Complete circular on request. 
James A. Cummins & Co., 702 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, lowa, Box 66. 
ENGLISH Shepherd pups, nicely marked, 
from the best heeling stock out. Gerhard 
Wolters, Hamburg, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
1OWA 

CHOICE 80 A. farm for sale in 

County, near Estherville; well tiled, 
fenced hog tight; good buildings; clear. 
My age can’t take care of it. Write to 
ewner for full description and price and 
terms. J, S. Miller, R. F. D. 3, Esther- 
ville, Towa. 
































Emmet 





MINNESOTA 
WouLs you like to buy, on reasonable 
terms, a well laying 120-acre farm, well 
improved, 2 miles from a good town, 1% 
miles from a good lake, in Lincoln Coun- 
ty, Minn,? For full information, write 
Standard Lumber Company, Winona, 
Minn. 
FARM for sale—105 acres adjoining the 
village of Prior Lake, Minn., 20 miles 
southwest of St. Paul, just off the new 
state highway. Send for full descriptions, 
Address Thos. J. Lyons, Prior Lake, 
Minn., Route 1, Box 91. 
EXCEPTIONAL bargain; 160 acres ex- 
cellent land, fine new buildings, by 
graveled highway, five miles from Will- 
mar. Write for bargain list. A. H. 
Brown, Willmar, Minn. 











10,000-acre ranch, $3.60 per acre; fenced 

with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
cultivation; four sets buildings; good 
grass; well watered; oak timber. J. W. 
Smith, Fremont, Mo. 


HOLSTEINS. 
HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver 
aged 108 pounds of milk one day, # 
pounds butter seven days; $125.00. Wir 
consin Livestock Association, Apple 
Wis. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein 
ers, fall cows and heifers. T. B. te 
in carload lots. Glarner & Bring 
West Concord, Minnesota. 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 

HOLSTEINS or Guernsey calves, 

weeks old, from heavy milking, 
testing dams,. $20 each, crated. 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
EXTRA choice Holstein or Guernsey hth 

ers, two months old, $20 each. 5 
order or write. S. H. Anderson, W 
water, Wisconsin. 


JERSEYS 
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NEBRASKA 


WHY pay rent? Own a farm of your 
own. Send for descriptive folder, tell- 
ing all about how to get good irrigated 
land at from $35 to $100 and upland at $5 
to $35 per acre. Heavy soil. We have 
none to sell, but we help you get the right 
place. Our slogan A “Secure More 
Farmers.” Our service is free to you. 
“We can secure location, price and terms 
to suit the man who wants a home.” 
Broadwater Chamber of Commerce, 
Broadwater, Neb. 
IF INTERESTED—If you are interested 
in farm land and prices in Dawes coun- 
ty, write L. C. Larson, Chadron, Neb. 








FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra ti 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. F 
color and in fine condition. Stephen 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. i 
FOR SALE—100 Jersey cows and hellel 

best quality, good condition, prices 1 
Visitors always welcome. Boyd B 
Washington, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 


RICH MAN'S corn harvester, poor im 
price—only $25 with bundle tying 

tachment. Free catalog, showing piel 

of harvester. Box 528, Salina, n. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















SOUTH DAKOTA 


FOR SALE—On easy terms, improved 

lands, $40 to $75 per acre, according to 
improvements and location. These lands 
have been acquired thru foreclosure, and 
present owners are not interested in 
farming. Fine country. Inquiries solicit- 
ed. First National Bank, Sisseton, S. D. 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD ecut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 














- BUILDING MATERIAL 
LUMBER and Shingles direct from 
Save $100 on your lumber Dill. Bé 
Emerson Co., Box 1156-P, Tacoma, 


PHOTO FINISHING 

TRIAL OFFER—Any size roll film ¢ 

oped, six super gloss, one 5x or | 
tion print from the best negative 
cents (silver). Interstate Finishers, 
Charles City, Iowa. 

SILO CUTTERS 

FOR SALE—Rebullt Papec 16-inch & 

cutter; bargain; filled three silos 
overhauled only. W. J. Steckel, B 
field, Lowa. 

Wallaces” Farmer classified sds 
you in touch with a market for 
land that can be reached in no 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


























FOR SALE—By owner, well improved 

farms acquired by foreclosure located in 
eastern North and South Dakota and 
western Minnesota. Write for list. John 
H. Larson, 115 South Fourth St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVE STOCK 
GUERNSEYS 














FINE improved farms as low as $60 per 
acre and up; unimproved lands $5 per 

acre and up. Wonderful bargains. Write 

today. Geo, Slocum, Capital Bank 

Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOR SALE—AIl kinds of farms. Direct 
from Owners. Call or write your wants. 

J. F. DeLong, Box 93, Lamberton, Minn. 





GUERNSEY herd for sale. Heavy pro- 

ducing young cows. T. B. tested, free 
from diseases. On account of shortage of 
hay and barn room, will sell twenty head. 
High grades and purebred cows. Heifer 
calves, your choice of herd. Priced low 
for quick sale. Foster Lake Guernsey 
Farm, Ogdensburg, Wis, 











BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Att 
patents and trade-marks. 808 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


LEGHORNS 

500 SINGLE Comb hite 

early hatch pullets; free 

rice reasonable. John Hass, 
owa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY | 


ALFALFA SEED,90 per cent pu 
per bushel. Hulled White Sweet th 
90 per cent pure, $5.00 per bushes ‘ag 
here. Sacks free. Geo. Bo 
cordia, Kansas. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified tor 
you in touch with a m 
land that can be reached in no 
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vage General Price Outlook 

eh COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
en AND WITH LAST YEAR 

al ¢ percentage columns in the following 
less of are worthy of the most careful 
ply, aay, The first column gives percentage 
~ t prices are of pre-war and the sec- 


vage oluymn percentage prices are of the 
up ponding week last year. 

ition ‘The first thing to do in order to get the 

tment @» benefit out of this table is to note 

and jevel of prices as a whole. For in- 

Fisher’s wholesale price index 

pow 159 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 

of the same time last year. Now go 

mm over the list and see which products 

me above and which below the general 

Sholesale price level. From the stand- 

tof the pre-war base, it will be noted 

lumber and the wages of city labor 

above the general price level. Butter, 

5 hides, cattle and copper are decided- 

below the general price level. {n most 

the failure of these commodities to 

‘vance as much as other products is due 

overproduction, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Percentage 
present price 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 
,i-pound fat cattle 
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FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for ek ending August 
1, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for the corresponding week: Coal | 
and coke 124 per cent, grain 104 per ~ 
cent, livestockk 100 per cent, lumber 120 
per cent, ore 119 per cent, and miscella- 
ous merchandise 119 per cent, These 
figures indicate that business is good 
for the United States as a whole. 


RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cenc of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
41%c, week before 4014c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before 
30%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
22c; spring chickens, last week 27c, week 
before 26c. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef | 

steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Choice and prime— 
Last week 








-]13.80]14.75/13.75 
14.18] 14.68|14.25 


| | | 
11.18/11.88]11.10 
Week before-.......... 11.75}12.62}11,50 
Medium— 
Last week weoush Bae 8.25 
Week before ..... .58 
Common— | 
ERS WEEE ccccocdesc ee 
Week before 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....-+eeeee+{13.62/14.25/13.70 
Week before .....+++++|14.08]14.95|14,18 
Medium and good— 
Last week .....seceee-| 9.56] 9.81] 9.55 
Week before .....+++++{|10.15/10.50| 9.94 
Common— | 
Last week .....e.« eocee| 5.75| 6.00] 5.62 
Week before 6.05| 6.38] 5.75 
Butcher cattle— 1 
Heifers— 
Last week | 
Week before 
Cows- 
Last week 
Week before 
Bulls—- 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 


25 
9,80 


| 
oeoe- 110.00! 9. 
'10.48/10.6% 


Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 








Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | | 
Last week [13 Bolte. 38 12.62 
Week before [12.80/13.30112.95 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— _ | | ! 
Last week }12.80/13.05/12.90 
Week before }13.00}13.48/13.32 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 

Last week hatte 12.95 

Week before 13.00|13.08)13.35 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) J 
Last week 12.62/12.42/13.00 
Week before 12.92/12.95|13,38 

Smooth heavy packing 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 


| 
lbs. up)— | 
Last week 11.16/1 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 


.25]11.32 
72)11.91 
8 
4 


1 
1 
2 


12 
-80/12.62 
5|12,75 


1 
1 
13. 


Last week 

Week before ....... eee 
Btock pigs— ] 

Last week 

Week before .....sees. 


SHEEP 











i ~ FINANCIAL 
os earings, per capita 
Outside of ‘Neo : 
Rent of July ew York, 234 109 


; it, 60 to 90 da 
At New York y paper, ¥ we 





Siena stocks ‘ 
allroad stocks 131 117 








i 
EMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 


7 ere relationships as a base, September 
‘owt “be indicates a price of $12.47 per 
tant heavy hogs at Chicago next 
meen: Tr. On;the basis of September 
Septemig o2", hogs at Chicago next 
> ber will be $13.28, 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
st week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common | | J 
Last week 1&75/12.28 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 10.75]11.00}10.62 
Week DPelore cicccesice ‘shies  <ieaameas 
‘wes, medium to choice— i 
igi 5.75| 6.38] 5.88 


Last week 
Week before 5.75| 6.38] 5.80 
stated, all 


NOTE — Unless otherwise 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 




















Mixed Clover No. 1— 
LOGE, WEEK 2c sce vececss ere 14.75 
Week before .......... lina d 13.50] 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 


18.50/20.50). 
Cocccccces 18.50/20.50).. 


17.00/19.00 
17,00|19.00 


|14.75|17.00 
|14.75|16.75 
12.00/14 25) 
12,00)13.50)..... 


8.00} 6.25| 9.50 
8.00} 6.25) 9.50 





Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 








Kansas City 
Des Moines 


c 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.05% 1.02 
Week before ..|1.06% 1.03% 

Corn, No. 3Y— 

Last week ..../1.04%4/1.00%/1.00% 
Week before ../1.0544/1.0214}1.02 


«++ {1.08%} .98 
..{105 {1.00% 








Week before 
Oats— 

Last week ....| .41% 

Week before ..| 42% 
Barley— 

Last week -76 

Week before -79 
Rye— 

«+ {1.08% 

.{1.14% 


eeeeee 





Last week . 
Week before 


Last week ....(1.66 
Week before ../1.72 


FEEDS 




















Milwaukee 
Kansas City 
Des Moines* 











Bran— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Oil meal (0. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before... 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent) 
Last we®k.... 
Week before..! 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Gluten— 
EOGE WOOK: 53 clécec clesces tues 
Week before..|.....|..... fata ee Peer 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 











75.00/65.00 
65.00|60.00 














FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 
Present 
price 

Per cent of 
par 





Britieh sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 


eae 





$4,858 
4.858 


ecw 
coo 


| 
04683 
| 04665 


ton 
ph . 
Reco 6 


Se 








LIBERTY BONDS 








Par value 











U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second— 
Last week 
Week before P 

VU. 8S. Liberty 4%’s, third— 
Last week 101.62 
Week before 101.47 

U. 8S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth— 

st week ° 1 
Week before }1 9 


100.00 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1964 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at 103%. Since these bonds are 1% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.27 per cent. 
All of the Jand bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.19 to 4.41 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

~ Liverpool—Last week $19.30, week be- 
fore $19.74. Chicago—Last week $17.17, 
week before $17.62. 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 





ligt mative cow ‘bites at Chienes tan 
native cow es a 

eter seed at Toledo $17.00, nol then 

at New York 23.5c. Iowa elevator shelled 

qr prices are about 89c, oats 33c, wheat 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the second week in 
August were 4,470,000 bushels, as com- 
red with 5,252,000 bushels for the week 
efore and 4,479,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in August were 104,000 bushels, 
as compared with 86,000 bushels the week 
before and 107,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the sec- 
ond week in August were 2,091,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 2,386,000 bushels for 
the week before and 388,000 bushels for 

the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the second week in 
August were 6,309,000 pounds, as com- 
red with 8,002,000 pounds the week be- 
‘ore and 15,081,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in August were 7,961,000 
pounds, as compared with 11,069,000 
pounds the week before and 16,044,000 

pounds for the same week last year, 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 104 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 95 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 112 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeka. 
Each week is compared with the —— 
average of the corresponding week, us 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 














Receipts at 
S} other mkts. 


June 26 to July 3 
July 4 to 10 
July 11 17 
July 18 

July 25 

August 

August 

August 








June 26 
July 4 
July 11 
July 18 
August 
August 
August 














June’ 26 to July 3 
July 4 to 10 
July 11 

July 18 

August 

August 

August 











June 26 
July 4 
July 11 
July 18 
July 25 
August 
August 
August 15 to 21....../ »..| 93] 80 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


INDIANA TON LITTERS 


Three litters of pigs that beat the ton 
mark were weighed up the first week in 
August, according to James R. Wiley, of 
the Purdue University agricultural exten- 
sion department, which is co-operating 
with the Indiana Livestock Breedets’ As- 
sociation in conducting the Hoosier Ton 
Litter Club. 

The first man to pass the ton mark was 
Reuben Schwartz, of Adams county, whose 
litter. of ten purebred Durocs weighed 
2.153 pounds at 180 days. ‘“‘The mother of 
the litter is a large sow of good quality,” 
said Mr. Schwartz, to the neighbors who 
gathered at his farm at the time the litter 
was weighed. “She § a member of a 
large litter, which indicates that breed- 
ing is of importance when large litters 
are desired. She is a good producer, since 
she ordinarily raises eight to eleven pigs.” 

Nineteen members of the Ton Litter 
Club in Adams county nominated thirty- 
eight litters last spring, Yor the médals 
that are awarded by the Stockmen’s As- 
sociation. 

On the heels of Mr. Schwartz for the 
honor of weighing up the first ton litter 
for the year was Holmes Peters, of Jack- 
son county, His litter of twelve weighed 
2,553 pounds at 180 days. Peters is a re- 
peater. He has been in the club four 
years, and has three ton litters and one 
litter in the 1,800 to 2,000 pound class to 
his credit. “Good rations and sanitary 
quarters for the young pigs are the two 
things that enable me to raise ton lit- 
ters,”” says Mr. Peters. 

Ton litter work in Indiana last year 
showed that the practice of these meth- 
ods increased the average size litter raised 
to weaning from five to eight pigs. Many 
members of this year’s club practiced 
these precautions. The outlook ‘s for @ 
considerable increase in the proportion 
of men who put litters by the ton mark, 
according to Mr. Wiley. 
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no governor whatever. Such tractors may build, except for very temporary pur- | championships. Bell’s Pride way 
be used safely for plowing and other | poses, is a first-class fence, of good ma- and grand champion sow and ym, 
Of General Interest field work, since there the load is steady | terial, and erected in a workmanlike and | War senior grand champion boar, 
and not likely to drop off suddenly when substantial manner. Morehead, of Maquoketa, fowa, 
ri Euicletaly ewate, however, for OP) | coe n the, re ot Teens Fn aan at eerten, (a 
p afe, r y - fe i . H. Stuart, ewhall, 
DANGER OF HIGH SPEED erating most belt machines. If the throt- atk atv andl te ee yea y that the | placed= his entries well up in the 
Accidents are still entirely too frequent | tle and spark are set so as to give the | owner can go to town or for a several awards. : 
where damage to machinery and injury | Proper power and speed for Sawing 4 | days’ trip with a feeling that those whom In the Berkshires, Mohr & K 
nail even Gcath renult from come machine large pole or for cutting and elevating sil- | he jeaves in charge will nut have a lot of Bloomer, Wis., and Lee Raim, of 
Getag con at & spect very eauch Wgher | tee rive to twice oF even more times the | Treeble with the livestock brewking- eet: } TEN On Coeasettsion. tir the oon 
$2 ” : "e , > be ‘ he © Spotted pj 
than that for which it was designed and it | safe speed of the machine, and unless the - Fence row——The fence F yng A be | tand Chinas. A. R. McDonald, om 
is evident that many farmers still do not | Operator is within a’few feet of the trac- built on a strip of land cleaned of briers | vite, Iowa, showed the junior cham 


realize the danger of letting an engine ; “ = io : 
hine speed up or “run away,” as cur at any time. Je certainly would no : ‘ 4 
ty themenersene dh + The chief ets of feel safe in working around a wood saw disked and harrowed aud seeded down 
danger are threshing machines, ensilage | Or ensilage cutter driven by a tractor or 
cutters, corn shellers, feed grinders, em- | steam engine without a governor, and do 
ery wheels, grindstones, wood saws, and not — ~g oa td ep ——_ to ask 
on, was a small boy, m men work under such'con ons, even 
steady sp tn theubinn for several vente if he is willing to take such risks him- a. — bad —_ far —— wetidee f a made a notable showing in the sheey 
was cutting bands on the old type man | Self. a ven "a ek oe meen _ % | vision. Double championships came 
feeder threshing machine, and I can still reach over the fence, and provides a | them in Shropshires, Oxford Dp 
hear how quick the steady cylinder hum smooth surface to mow the hay crop end | Hampshire Downs and Dorsets, 
changed to a howl when the governor belt PLANNING A GOOD FENCE thus keep down the weeds. . Bistline, of Aledo, Ill., came thru 4 
broke and the engine started to race. In Some very good farmers claim that per- 2. Posts—Cheap, short-lived posts are championships in the Southdowns, Ad 
euch cases most feeders realized the dan- manent fences except around pasture and the curse of too many fences and do not Moeller, of Walcott, Iowa, was a gf; 
ger and jumped off the machine and told feed lots are an unnecessary expense and pay. No posts should be set which do not winner in the Ramboullet and 
us to do likewise, which we boys lost no | mean increased cost in the production of promise a reasonable life of perhaps twen- classes. A. R. Minish, of Hudson, 
time in doing so. Cases were not un- crops, especially where tractor or large ty years and longer if possible. Several showed the champion ram .in the @ 
usual where the cylinder was thrown to team power is used, However, .nost farm- types are available, such as cedar or fots and pulled down a number of 
pieces or was torn out of its bearings, ers ‘prefer to have their farms fenced hedge or other long-lived woods, ordinary ribbons to boot. 
and in some cases the engine flywheel with  eeagges fences at — in forty- pts aga per apne vt other pre- 
y rown to considerable dis- acre fields. This is especially important servative, concrete, steel, and so on. . ° 
— ee in ype ee farming where a 3. nt, . end mpg a more With Our Advertisers 
nery wheels and grindstones are an- and soybeans are used to a considerable mportan 1an line posts are e corner 
© «1 Bi of iaaaitine where the speed extent for soil enrichment, since pastur- | and end posts. Even the best of materials “te ae SOWA STATE Cha 
must be watched very carefully. A 10- age and hogging are usually necessary to will not make a gvod fence if the corner ib 
inch emery wheel normally should be run get the most value from these crops. The | or end posts do not hold the fencing tight Pr § me oa . Lge 7. Hampehies hog 
about 2,900 r. p. m. and in many cases objection that permanent fences slow up and in line. Not only must these last a tO AB Scaseaen 5 a bie eae 
will not do satisfactory cutting work the field’ operations with tractor can long time, but they trust be so solidly an- shire rally and picnic will be heme Bread 
when the speed falls very much below largely be done away with if a _ strip chored that they can not jull up from the ers of Hampshf#e hogs and their famill 
that at which it ft’ rated. Most of the bet- | around the field is seeded down to alfalfa | stretch of the fence nor heave from the | and friends are invited to attend, 
ter grades of wheels are tested to 50 per or some other hay crop, thus giving room effects of frost. picnic will take place at the dinner 
cent above their rated speed, but even for turning without delay and without 4. Kind of fence—The fence itself must noon, and just as soon as you arrive 
that might be unsafe in actual work, | running down the cultivated crops, be of lasting material, properly stretched the fair. J. tussell Lang, secretary of th 
“here srable vibr is prese There is no question, however, that | and anchored, and for general use horse Iowa Hampshire Breeders’ Associati 
where considerable vibration is present. 1 : : : muita Sia tc wiane So te tana 
Likewise a 12-inch wheel should run about fencing a farm requires considerable in- high, bull strong, and pig tight. Special ES ie swite pavilion ae erin 
1,600 and a 14-inch wheel about 1,400 r. p. vestment and that the annual cost of in- fences may be required for special pur- that he may know how many to prepa 
m. Once on an inspection trip I visited a terest, depreciation and repairs runs con- poses. for. The women folks will have charge 
farmer’s shop of which he was quite | siderably higher than most farmers real- Different phases of fence construction | the dinner, and if your wife does not haw 
proud, and he started up his engine to ize. How best this annual cost can be will be taken up in later articles. In the pen to come, they want you to come 
give me a demonstration. As soon as he | kept down to the lowest possible amount | meantime, do your present fences or those | Was and help them on the treats part 
»mery whee eg: ’ is a proble ost farmer 2@ rive you have planned fulfill these require- | the dinner. In the evening, a meeting 
started his emery wheel I began to back I m most farmers need to give 3 I 1 che buseteve’ in the austen 
out of range, as I could tell by the sound careful consideration, Here is a case ments? the stock pavilion is planned at and 
and by the vibration that it was running where the best is the cheapest, and where ae —_ time Prof. Wildes of nae and W. 7 
at a dangerous speed. The farmer in- | spending money may be the means of | 3 nil = | Carmichael will speak. This meeting | 
sisted that it: was all right and that he saving money. Certainly the most ex- = . rae ° ° offer Hampshire breeders an opportuni 
had used exactly the pulleys the dealer pensive fence is the cheap, poorly erected = Mississippi Valley Fair = to rub elbows, which they shoul app 
had ficured out as being correct. Finally fence, of poor material, which is contin- = = | ciate, and the officers and directors of 
% was able to show him that he had re- ually out of order, practically requiring » Towa Hampshire Breeders’ Assoclatie 
versed two of his pulleys and that the | febuilding every year or so, and encour- (Continued from page 12) pated aede thas wel’ it 
speed of his emery wheel was around aging Ijvestock to break thru, with the boar and their Beauty’s Best was senior real ‘Hampshire Rally. Day.” bea 
3,600 instead of the 2,000 r. p. m. he consequent loss in time, temper, friendly and grand championship sow. Helgens that a larger acquaintance of Hampsh 
thought he was getting. Had I not hap- neighbors, crops and occasionally a val- Bros., of Monticello, Iowa, got in the breeders among themselves, and the @ 
pened along, it would have been a ques- uable animal by overeating or injury on championship group with their Peptomist change of ideas, as to the value and @ 
tion of a little more wear in the bearings the fence. The loss of a high producing as senior champion boar. John H. Oli- vancement of the breed, will be very hi 
until the combined speed and vibration milk cow or a valuable brood mare might ver, of Kewanee, Ill., took the bulk of the ful to all concerned. ‘ ne vd the bem 
would have thrown the wheel to pieces. well pay the difference in the first cost of awards in the Hampshires. ne Ng ces ‘ noet Se 
Grindstones must be especially watched a mile or so of first-class fence over that In the Chester Whites, Lewis Alleman, a r Pare ot ng ante” AR this year. 
as to speed, since they are made of nat- | Of the same amount of cheap fencing. | of Tonica, Ill, was the big winner, taking | breed has \iade rapid progress in 
ural stone and do not have the strength Hence the only type of fence it pays to all the championships and the grand | vor, and the showing at the Lowa sta 
and tenacity of the artificial stones like | fair is bound to be a ereit to the br 
emery, carborundum, ete. An average 30- Any . our —* gees in a 
“ zri 3 > rdinar >r shire hogs shoulc Vv a means Pp 
inch grindstone ordinarily should be run re cane tr te te 


between 50 and 75 r. p. m. A stone that D wees | Ws phe ee Hh apeerh 
is perfect can be run safely at a consider- How Do You Like Your Radio? ph anage segaee Ail nr gyi 2 one ee 


take in the picnic and 
ably higher speed; but many cheap grind- * I 





tor, a dangerous accident is likely to oc- | #94 brush, thrown up into a ridge either | poar, and in Lad 
ot lane — by plowing or with a grader, and then senioP and anh clmasonall 
Adolph R. Rie > 8 , 
heavily in alfalfa or clover or similar hay the p oll chombien sour nan Cae 
crop. This preparation not only adds a of Le Claire, Iowa, had the grand os 
foot or more to the effective height of a pion boar in Y.’s English Star _ 
fence because of the ridge and the ditch, Chase Brothers, of Willow Lake P 




















- 








. Tar ‘3 wi , ‘ | gram. If you desire any further parte 
stones have flaws and imperfections and Ww as will omar iced programs if broadcasters find out what they want. | ulars regarding the plan, write J. R 
they can not be run safely much above 7% a pst sg roy ee er ga fill in the questions listed below | Land, secretary, Brooklyn, Iowa, and 
to 80 r. p. m, In fact, a dangerous speed reel te epartment of allaces’ Farmer. Your help will be | will be pleased to~ supply them. 

. vai > ice eve . 1s s f i 
can be obtained by running the stone 1dle notice, however, comes so late ie 
with an ordinary foot treadle. And when ; | thing for our folks to do se 

; * : make their attending the rally and ple 
such a stone is operated from engine one of the features of thelt vite 
power, especial care must be taken to see : he Iowa state fair,.—Advertising Notice. 
that the speed is not too high. pte wee: 

Ensilage cutters and wood saws are es- 


pecial sources of danger from high speed, ’ 
especially where tractors are used which y bata | INS i ‘ 
ah 
ab on ty o 








give power very much in excess of that lolol Lm ai ic 
actually requifed. The cutting and saw- ot a 
ing is more or less intermittent, requiring . " SEED RACKS 
frequent use of the governor, and the ’ | eg TE 

work produces a great amount of vibra- Be) ENN PE IS oi 6:5 5:6 05,018 0-00 wd- 00d ond 0b Aaa See TRE Ked been Pas SS 
tion. This has a tendency to produce side 
Sway and bending in the rapidly revolving 
parts, and this added to the stress of the é | WCC NTE (B 
high speed is much more likely to cause 


id 
fracture and bursting. Every ensilage - How aid it ve Provide the Safest —Simplest— 


cutter or wood saw has a rated speed at c Storage 
which it will do its best work and is ractical Seed orn 
eafe. Each machine is designed and man- Most P perma 
ufactured with a liberal factor of safety Your seed corn storage problem is : 
Ps ove res nently solved with Martin Racks. 

and a slight overspreading is not par- sees o8 4/8 offer these advantages: 
ticularly dangerous; but it ‘should be Ginpleet and most convenient method 
avoided, as it throws undue stresses on of putting seed corn away. 
the machine and may soon produce dan- ; Perfect ventilation for drying eg 
gerous conditions. : —_ safety from rats and 

This dangerous bursting tendency at 2, ? 4 Can erever seed corn may 
high speed is what is known as centrifu- Chae ie tost 
gal force, or the tendency of the rotating ry Ti sf zs Easiest way of handilag cars & 
part to be thrown off at a tangent, due 3. y , ing. 

: orm seed corn stor: 
to its inertia or its tendency to keep Pee es lifetime. 
traveling in a straight line. <A faniiliar Can be folded flat when not In use. 
example of this is water or mud on a bug- ; ‘ Martin Racks are used in the best seed povecs, sede 
gy wheel. If turned at a moderate speed, ears to the row. TD Seca tehes core oF 1200 ears. 
the mud will sticx to the rim o7 the wheei; 
but if the speed is increasei somewhat, 
the mud will soon fly off in straight lines today 
which are tangent to the wheel rim. A Racks. preg det Siday trial oer. 
pail of water swung on 1. string is another , THE MARTIN COMPANY 
example of this, and we all know many . 218 E. Third St. Des Moines, 
such illustrations. Most of us do not real- = ; 
ize, however, that this centrifugal or : 
bursting force increases with the square 1 
of the:speed, so 40 per cent increase in : Ground Limes 0 
speed doubles the bursting force, 73 per 4 
cent trebles it, and doubling the speed . s , 
makes the bursting force four times as ? e tae For Agricultural Purposes 
much. : 

- gz % 
A condition which very much increases wae ee eee ee ee 


these dangers from over speeding is the a_i DOLESE BROS. COMPANY | 
more commen 4ise of automobile engines “he . 849 W. Madiso Chicag® 
and light tract®ts which have absolutely Plant: Buffalo, tows 


os 
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yes CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 


SHORT HORNS 
g—A. B. Lindsey, Aurelia, lowa. 
Kept. g0—Williams & Brand, Corwith, Ia. 
net, 2—-C. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa, 
and E. A. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale 
at Seeenbes & Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Met. 7—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
and R. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
Jowa; sale at Sioux City. 


DUROCS 


sent, 2i—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 
“ “9g—Fred N .Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa. 
Net, 1-R. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
Act, 2—-J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Oct. 5—-Grant Lynn & fon, Spirit Lake, 
lowa. . 
Oct. §—McKee 3ros., Creston, Iowa. 
ay, 8. Mundorf, Griswold,’ Iowa, 
t, 12-—- -Mike Trier, Keota, lowa. 
Het, 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Het. 13—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Oct. 14—F. L. Willlams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Oct. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
ict, 16—-H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Jowa, 
>. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa 
Oct. 14 Fain’s Duroc 
burg, lowa. 
Het, 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 19-—-Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 
it. 29—R. R. Derbyshire, Alden, 
Het. 30--Crane & Sweeney, 
lowa. 
lan, 13—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
an. 20—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Jan. 26—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
“ 28—Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa 
fan, 30-—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, 
web. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, 
Feb. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


lowa. 
b. 12—Robt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 15—Fred Sicvers, Audubon, Iowa. 
. 1—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
, 2—Ruess Bros., West, Liberty, Iowa. 
t. 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 

ict, 5--W. J. Crow, Webb, Towa. 

bet. 6—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—D. E. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 
Iowa. 

(et. 12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa, 

et. 13—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

bet. 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 

Oct. 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 

Det. 15—-J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

et. 16-—-L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, lowa, 

Oct. 22—Helgens Bros., Monticello, lowa. 

det. 22—-W. T. Haydick, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

et. 22--Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 

Det, 23—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, 

Oct. 23-—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
lowa. 

et. 23—-Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 
Det, 23—-Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

.24—-H. A . Wessells, Creston, Iowa. 
.2i—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
ot. 28—Beil 3ros., Wiota, Towa. 

. 8—Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
ov. 7—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia, 
ov. 4—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

.1I—D. BE. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
van, 16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, Iowa. 
yan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
van. 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Jowa. 
an, 28—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
bh 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
» 3’—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
bh. 3—Henry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, Ia. 

» &—D. BE. Carlson, Lanyon, lowa. 

b 9—K. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

bh I—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 


lowa, 
. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
b. 1i—Stantey Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
b. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
mb 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
bh. 1—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, lowa. 
hb, 22-Gier & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
, 2—Helgens Bros., Monticello, Iowa. 
4 SPOTTED POLANDS 
2—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa; sale 
New Sharon. 
12—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia. 
22—Blanke Lros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 


New Sharon. 
Barnard, Mo. 


mM. A. Gray, 
Iowa. 
Wm. Dieleman & Son, Kilduff, 
; Sale in Newton, Iowa. 
6 J.D. Gates, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Hm i—J. W. Lindsey & Son, Fosset, Mo. 
:14—D, Messerschmitt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
*.15—Tom Hall, Stanberry, Mo. 
» 16—J. A, Johnson, Ravenwood, Mo. 
ee M+Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
t.20—Jas. Williams, Marcus, lowa. 
fe, 2b Adoiph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
.2—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, lowa 
t. 3—Ernst Bros., Mare us, Iowa. 
»4—A, R. McDonald, Danville, Iowa. 
Mt 24—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
W. §—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, lowa. 
j= F. Clark, Nevada, lowa. 
am, 1—D. V. Crawford & ‘Sons, Earl- 
b, 4—J. fe 


ir 
“in Prince ton. 
» 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 


}%—Holtz & Hop 
p, Avoca, Iowa. 
; 61, L. Robbins, Hastings, lowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


ick E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 
Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 


Farm, Emmets- 


Iowa. 
Shenandoah, 


Iowa. 
Iowa. 
Kiron, 


Gast, Le Claire, lowa; sale 


Tw, Pe ee OER nai 


—_ 


%—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
a TAMWORTHS 
} 2-A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 








us, A CAREFUL MAN 
~ ore Levineky was dying of small- 


mi, 2° Soctor had just told him the 
wae truth. 


‘Tou een the rabbi, don’t you?” asked 


aes 


the priest.. Do you teenk I want 
eel have soch a seekness 


. Messrs. B. 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ifeation | or special yaettien, Our pages begin to go 
to the on aid no 
changes can be | made after 





up. New 
advertisements, however, can mowally te" Inserted tt . 


a late as Monday morning of the week of 
jue 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa, 
J. I. HOAG, Office Address, 1101 Walnut 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa, 


FRANK STORRS, 1101 Walnut 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Street, 





VAGGINATE 
Your Own Hogs 


USE OUR 


Western Double - Tested Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


FARMERS SERUM CO., 


2505 0 St., 


South Omaha, Neb, 





SPOTTED POLAND SALE 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th 


At the f 
80 spring boars, 4 
now mentioning Wa laces 


ALVIN SUNDERMAN, 


‘arm three )pniles west of town. 5&5 head are selling, includin 
ring = and The Greater Rainbow. 


20 bred sows, 


Send for the catalog 


armer, but be sure to see next weeks issue. 


CLARINDA, IOWA 





Field pooan 


Fain’s Duro¢ Farm, Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
claims October 16 for sale of spring boars, 
Mr. Fain has the finest bunch of big 
spring boars it has been his privilege to 
raise for a number of years. Those in 
the market for a high class son of a state 
fair champion will do” well to. keep this 
sale in mind,—Advertising Notice. 

REWARD 
to see Reward at the Iowa State 
Fair this year. This boar is owned by 
J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Iowa. These 
men have a great lineup of spring boars 
and gilts by Reward that they will sell 
on October 14.—Advertising Notice. 


MATADOR 

Matador will again show-at the Iowa 
State Fair this year. This great boar is 
owned by Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 
Matador wilt show this year weighing 
over 1,000 pounds. See him and plan to 
attend the sale on October 15.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


se sure 


OH BOY 
That is this boar’s name and that is 
what you will say when you see the larg- 
est vearling boar at the fair. He is owned 
by C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, 
These men are holding a sale on October 
a.—Advertising Notice. 


SYNCOPEP 

Syncopep is a junior yearling boar we 
are sure you will like. He will not be as 
highly fitted as some of the other boars, 
but you will like him and his get. You 
can buy spring boars by him privately. Be 
sure to see him at the fair. He is owned 
by C. V. Day,.Kamrar, lowa.—Advertis- 


ing Notice. 
FIREFLAME 

This will be one of the most talked of 
Duroc boars in the middle-west after the 
lowa State Fair. He is a wonderful boar 
in every way, and, best of all, he is one 
of the best breeding boars in the breed. 
Forty head of boars and gilts by him will 
sell in the Pence & Drew sale near 
Sigourney, Iowa, on September 21.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


THE GENERAL 

Here is a great boar owned by G. P. 
Klein, Altoona, lowa. We recently saw 
this boar and found him in wonderful 
show-ring condition and weighing around 
1.050 pounds. This boar wilh again be 
shown at the state fair and it will surely 
take a great boar to win over him. Mr. 
Klein’s sale will be held on October 6.— 
Advertising Notice. 

CLARK'S SHORTHORNS 
omitted to mention in the writeup 
Clark Shorthorns of Lau- 
being offered at pri- 
vate treaty in Wallaces’ Farmer, that 
bulls and females can be furnished not 
akin. Really, Mr. Clark’s herd is a 
splendid place from which to procure 
foundation stock of the right sort. He is 
a particular man, and he has a partic- 
ularly good herd of Shorthorns.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

SAMUELSONS’ DUROCS 

Many prominent prizes have been won 
already this fall at the local shows by 
A. Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, 
splendid string of Durocs 
which they have out. Watch for their ex- 
hibit at Sioux City and note the extreme 
scale and smoothness in their aged boar, 
High’s Rival, and also their aged sow, 
Duroes of this class never have been plen- 
tiful. They have a few very choice fall 
boarg that they are offering ._privately at 
very attractive prices. Note their card 
which anpears elsewhere in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 

THE GREATER RAINBOW SALE, 
SEPTEMBER 12 

Anyone interested in good Spotted Po- 
lands should not let the annual fall sale of 
Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Iowa, go by 
unnoticed, This is the home of . The 
Greater Rainbow, one of the most out- 
standing boars in the breed today. This 
great boar is also selling and the reason 
is this, the herd is nearly all composed 
of his get. Anyone wanting a real honest- 
to-goodness boar should buy him. The 
sale offerimg will practically all be sired 
by or bred to him. See next week’s issue 
for further particulars, but in the mean- 
time send for the catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. J. I. Hoag will repre- 
sent this paper at the sale:—Advertising 
Notice. 


We 
for the F. A. 
rens, Iowa, that are 


Iowa, on the 


DUROC BRED SOWS 

Those wanting a sow or two bred to 
one of the best boars of the breed should 
get in touch with Mr. E. J. Kdwards, of 
Alta, Iowa. He is the owner of the blue 
ribbon winner, Intense Colonel, a boar 
that is not only himself, and bred 
as high as a wi flies in Colonel 
breeding, but he is one of the most im- 
pressive sires we have ever seen. His 
get is of one type, and that type is his 
own. Such smoothness, arch of back 





and clean-cut head and ear is attractive 
to all who see it. Now is the time to 
buy bred sows at fifty cents on the dollar 
of what they are certain to sell at when 
the winter sale season ope ns. Note Mr, 
Edwards’ card in this issue. —Averusing 
Notice. 


SMOOTH WONDER 
This boar is correctly named. 
owned by Fred Seivers, Audubon, Iowa. 
All of Wallaces’ Farmer readers know 
when Sievers shows a boar at the state 
this boar. The boar sale will be held Sep- 
tember 24, instead of September 15, as 
fair he has to be good, Don't fail to see 

was first planned.—Advertising Notice. 


He is 








SHORTHORNS. 


— 


____ SPorraD POL. LARD. CHINAS. 


SPOTTEDSOWS 


Bred to Marvester’s Boy, The Anchor and 
English Ty pefinder fu; Aug. and Sept. farrow. 
These will piease you. Come to the farm and see 
them or write for prices. 

BD. V. Crawford & Sons, 


STATE FAIR VISITORS 


Look up our Spotted Polands. You will like them. 
Our fall sale will be held in Newtem, Oct. @nd. 
wm. Dicleman a son, Milduf, lowa 


Spotted Paland Chinas 


Bred Sows 660 to $75 for — = Be 
tember and October farre 4 - 


Henry Field Seed Co., Sh enandosh, le. 


Earlham, ia. 














Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12to1ié 
months old. Good rugged bulls of 
best ivpe and blood lines, sired by 
Royal utterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 














Sunnydale Shorthorns 

Young bulie, cows and heifers sired by and bred 
to VILLAGER’s IMAGE, « tup son of Vil- 
lager’s Monarch. Have 8 yearling heifers that are 
most desirable, Also one of Sept. 1924 that ls out. 
standing; real top-notober. Dams by Villager’ 
Sultan and other good sree. Ped of stock ts 
bigh. Herd Federal Accredit 
. A. CLARK, 


Scotch Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Ages 8 to 16 mo. Sires: Dale Superior «and 
Marigold Momarch. Also 1 dark red Shorthorn 
bull by Villager’s Image and from daughter of Imp, 
8cotch Marigold by Imp. British Glory. This fs all 
good stock. Bi. L. Myon & Son, Laurens, lowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

Ss. B. Hadson & Son, Kt.5, Knoxville, Ia. 


eee 


HEREFORD BULLS 


of Domino and Stanway breeding of herd heading 
caliber. “As good as the Best’ 


T. M. HAYDEN, 
HOLSTEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages 8 to 9 mo. Bire: zwee 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the %.57 | 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare a few 
females. Allselect stock. Adress. 

Ea. Mensink, Sioux Co., 


Oxford, Hamp- 
« or Sale shire, Shropshire, 
Southdown and 
Rambouillet rams andewes. Show 


flocks for the 1225 State Fairs. Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature 
and list of breeders, 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA. OHIO. 


oe 
Lamb rama, ewe lambs and few ewes offered. Our 
herd ram is from flock that won at Des Moines 5 con- 
secutive years. Flock will meet the requirements of 
critical buyers. Also breed Shorthorn cattle. 
DOHERTY BROS., Meck Valley, ia. 


CHFSTER WHITES 


CHESTER WHITE SALE Tuesday, Sept. 8th 


Sows, Fall gilts and Spring boars and gilts. 
Write for catalogue 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, 
DURUC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boars 


Offering the tops of our fa)l boar pigs by Smooth 
Col. and High Giant. Some very py herd 
boar prospects. B. A. SAMUELSON 4&4 SOX, 
Sac County, Miron. lowa. 


Laurens, lewa 














Creston, lowa 








Mospers, ia. 


























Melrose, lowa 








SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 
of Feb. and Mareb farrow at farmers prices sired 
Ranger’s Kainbow «a real son of Spet 
Manger ; alsoa litter by Spertmans Lad; and 
some real fall oe immuned, 

wm. o. NOTZ m. 4, Cresten, lowa 


_POLARD- CHINAS 


POLAND CHINAS 


Spring boars and gilts for sale now. Best of bleed 
lines, outstanding pigs. Priced righ 
mM. P. HANCH ER, OLDS, 10WAa 


POLAND PIGS 


Spring boars that are show prospects 
now ready to ship. Priced reasonable. 


Jas. ‘O. Zhorne, R. F. BD. 3, Tama, la. 


ON AND ON 


Is the sire of nearly all our spring pigs, other litters 
by Eclipse, and The Rebber. Our fal! aaie is 
October) Write for the catalog. 

Gier & Tranbarger. Cemrad, lowa 
TAMWORTES 


8. F. BARRIS FARES 
2 WORTHS 
Home o@many champions, We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulara of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I!)inois 


Tamworth Sows 


Bred for early fall farrow. Wecan also furnish 
some good show prospecte suitable for club or open 
shows.—Rose Hill Anchors are always in the 
winning class. A. K. Augustine, Rose Hi!!, lowa. 


TAMWORTH BOARS and GILTS 


Of spring farrow by the noted Mose Mili 
Anchor iX. These pigs are well grown and 
priced right. 

FRED J. FILLMAN, 


Owing to a ghenee of plans, Il ameelling a few 
choice sows with pigs at side at private sale. Lote of 
quality and bestof breeding. If yon want Tam- 
worths write for particulars. J. J. NEWLEIN, 
Grimes, towa, + mile west of Johnson Station. 


HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind. Betgians, chestnu 
roans, sorrels and baye. Percherons, bigcks 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terns. Holbert farms, Greeley, Ia. 


267 oy eer) Jacuh 


Big Value in Big Jacks 


In the fal! te the best and cheapest 
time to buy a Black Mammoib breeding 
jack, and I have a very large berd for 
you to pick from. 
Freda Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Is. 

AUCTION EERS 


BE AN AUCTIONEER: 


Learn at home. Want to sell your farm? 
Write us for expert Auctioneering Service. 
Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience 
222 Whitaker Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Steek Auetioneer 
Blanchard - lewa 


LIVE sTe¢em 
a@s AUCTIONEER 


ica Livestock Auctioneer 
M. H. Cruise os Webster 8t., Omaha, Neb 


























Dexter, lowa 












































Yorkshire Boare and gilts. Alee recorded milking 
Sborthorn bull caif from heavy milkiing 
strain. Priced at 68. Wm. Zabs, Jr., Riverside, Ia. 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 











I.E. Stickelman|ivestock Auctioneer 


ClarinGa, le 


H. J. MeMURRAY ‘tuz.ohesm 


COUNGIL BLUFFS. iow. 














_ Standard 





In Five Gallon Cans 








In the New Tilting Crate 


This convenient, economical way of using 
Polarine—The Perfect Motor Oil—is taking 
the country by storm. Motorists have re- 
ceived it with eager enthusiasm. 


The convenience is apparent; the economy 
feature manifests itself in a very short 
time. The tilting crate is the finishing 
touch to a complete service. 


There is a grade of Polarine made for your 
individual make of car. Use that grade and 
you will get all the power your motor 
develops, for the Polarine film prevents its 


escape between the piston and cylinder 
wall. The Polarine film thoroughly lubri- 
cates and. protects the remotest frictional 
surface of your engine. 


By conserving all the power your engine 
develops, Polarine increases the mileage 
you get per gallon of gasoline used. 


Drain your crankcase every 500 miles, thor- 
oughly cleanse your motor with Polarine 
Flushing Oil, and refill with the correct 
grade of Polarine for your particular car. 
Consult chart for correct grade. 


At Any Standard Oil Service Station and 
At Authorized Garages and Filling Stations 


(Indiana) 





Oil Company, 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














